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PREFACE 



In the following pages I have aspired to neither 
excellence of literary style, nor to the recital of 
thrilling deeds by field and flood, but simply to an 
unvarnished account of my wanderings in a corner 
of the British Empire slightly known. 
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CHAPTER I 



A June day at Aden — Preparations — Faith-cures — A snake-bite 
cured with " Pain-killer " ! — A " vessel with a past " — The start — 
The ship steers herself — Zeila — Its appearance — French stations 
— Djibuti and Obok — Our cargo — Mocha coffee from Harar 
— Our captain's yarns — That unfortunate sea-gull! — "Getting 
behind him ! " — Berbera. 

The bare rugged rocks, devoid of vegetation, and 
heated by months of cloudless sunshine, breathed forth, 
as it were, their concentrated heat upon man and 
beast. The white mosques and houses, encircled and 
shut in from the sea breezes by the towering crater 
walls, glared and shimmered in the noonday sun. 
The silence of the mid-day heat reigned supreme. 

Occasionally fierce eddies of furnace-heated air 
swept down from the heights around, and raised 

B 
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spectral dust-spouts, which whirled and raced along 
the deserted roads, until they vanished as mysteriously 
as they had arisen. 

On three sides of the ancient crater (upon the floor 
of which the town of Aden is, built); the tepid waters 
of the Indian Ocean lapped lazily, or burst in tiny 
wavelets upon the stretches of yellow sand, which fill 
the almost inaccessible bays and inlets of this most 
curious place. On the remaining side, the low sandy 
isthmus, which connects Aden with the mainland, 
swept with a grand curve towards the north, until it 
merged, almost imperceptibly, into the dim mountain 
ranges of unknown Arabia. 

Such was the day when I and my companion (whom 

I shall call J ) left Aden for the African coast, to 

seek in Somaliland fresh fields for sport and adven- 
ture, during our three months' leave. 

The weeks previous to our departure had been busy 
ones for us, in collecting, storing, and packing the 
provisions, rifles, ammunition, tents, and the hundred 
and one articles which we were to take with us. 
There is a delicious fascination in arranging and 
organizing the details of an expedition, which causes 
the days prior to the start to be not the least pleasant 
of the whole outing. However, packing in a tempera- 
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ture of anything up to 106" in the shade is not 
particularly enjoyable, and it was with feelings of 
satisfaction that our baggage was finally stacked, ready 
for a move. Our provisions and stores were packed 
in ten specially constructed wooden boxes, and these 
were so weighted that two formed a load for a camel, 
one slung on each side. 

Each box was numbered on the outside, and its 
contents were carefully catalogued, so that we could 
always lay our hands on anything that was wanted. 
Perishable goods, such as flour and sugar, were 
hermetically sealed in tins, which had been so made 
that three exactly fitted into one of the above- 
mentioned boxes. A few simple medicines were taken, 
and the means of washing and dressing wounds, in case 
of any mishap with a lion, were not forgotten. One 
thing was, however, overlooked, and this was a specific 
for colds and coughs, the two very last ills flesh is heir 
to that we expected to have to combat in Africa. 

As a matter of course, because we possessed no cure 
for these evils, they were a constantly occurring trouble ; 
for, the first few days after landing, several of our 
Somali followers were incapacitated. However, we 
effected wonderful cures by means of a judicious diet 
of castor oil, Cockle's pills, and faith. As regards 
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A more rickety old craft never plied above water, 
and it was without a single feeling of surprise, that I 
saw the account of her final disappearance a few 
months ago. She was caught in a cyclonic storm, 
while crossing the Gulf, and went down ^with every 
living soul on board. Not one escaped, and nothing 
was discovered to mark her final resting-place, but her 
gaff, with the red ensign still attached, floating on the 
sea. She was only of about eighty tons register, and, 
as may be imagined, her accommodation was extremely 
limited. There was one tiny cabin, which was 
permanently occupied by gigantic cockroaches, so that 
the passengers and the two European ship's officers 
ate, slept, and lived on the little square of deck amid- 
ships, where the wheel-house was situated. There 
was barely room to turn round, and on the afternoon 
of our embarkation it was anything but comfortable, 
sweltering under the awning, and waiting until the 
lighters alongside had discharged their cargo into the 
Tuncis hold. 

Fortunately, we only had one fellow-passenger — a 
young Italian, who was returning to his business at 
Berbera. The captain and mate were English, and 
the remainder of the crew were Lascars from the 
eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal. No engineer was 
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THE ' TUNA ' STEERS HERSELF 7 

carried. As the vessel could never make more than 
five miles an hour, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, one was perhaps considered unnecessary ! 

We weighed anchor at sundown, and threading our 
way between the ships in harbour, made for the open 
sea. Once past the lightship, which marks the 
entrance to Aden harbour, a considerable swell caused 
our little vessel to reply with convulsive jerks. How- 
ever, it was cool, or, rather, comparatively so, which is 
one of the first things a dweller in Aden appreciates. 

As we crept past the uncanny-looking pinnacles of 
Little Aden, arrangements were made for turning in. 
With some difficulty three small canvas beds were 
rigged up, and we were soon fast asleep. 

About midnight our Italian friend woke me. 

" I say," he remarked, for he spoke English fluently, 
" this ship is steering herself." And so she was ! 

The skipper lay snoring on deck. The mate was 
likewise dead asleep in a deck chair, and we could see 
by the hanging oil lamp, which swung slowly back- 
wards and forwards, the native helmsman quietly 
dozing, his head on his arms. 

Yes, the ship was indeed steering herself! The 
engines were in motion, but, towards which point of 
the compass we were being carried, no one could say. 
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We woke the helmsman and the mate, and went to 
sleep again. 

The following morning we were still undrowned, 
and the vessel above water ! 

We forged ahead slowly all that day until about 
four in the afternoon, when the town of Zeila hove 
in sight. Then the wind sank, and the heat became 
smothering on the crowded square of deck, while the 
sea, disturbed only by the creeping prow of the 
Tuna, rolled on either side in great oily ripples. 

Owing to the shallows and sunken sand-banks, 
even our little vessel could not approach nearer the 
town than a mile and a half, and at this distance from 
the shore we dropped anchor. 

The appearance of Zeila from the sea is truly 
appalling. A few white houses on a low strip of 
yellow sand, and that is all. It was indeed difficult 
to realize that in former times on this spot, or, at 
any rate, in its immediate vicinity, was situated one 
of the greatest emporiums of commerce in these 
seas. 

Its origin is lost in the fogs of Phoenician fable, 1 
but there is little doubt that a populous city existed 
here in ancient times, to which gathered " an 

1 Burton. 
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innumerable number of merchants." During the 
sixteenth century 'we learn that "there is a marvellous 
abundance of gold and iron, and an innumerable 
number of black slaves, sold for small prices." 1 In 
15 16 the Portuguese burnt the place, and it would 
appear that this episode completed its gradual 
mergence into obscurity. 

Even at the present time there is a fair amount of 
trade passing through the place, 2 the merchandise 
consisting chiefly of coffee from the Highlands of 
Abyssinia, with ivory, feathers, gum, and hides from 
the interior. 

About thirteen miles to the north is the French 
station of Djibuti and Obok, to which port the French 
naturally use every endeavour to deflect the inland 
trade, which now reaches the outside world through 
the British coast ports of Zeila, Bulhar, and Berbera. 
The completion of the long-threatened French railway 
from Djibuti to Harar would undoubtedly be a 
considerable blow to our trade in these parts. 

As we swung at anchor a pleasant breeze sprang 
up, tempering the grilling heat, and we breathed 
again. 

From the town a whole flotilla of native craft put 

1 Burton, quoting Baitema. 2 ^250,000 per annum. 
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out, and it was one of the few pleasing sights we 
saw at Zeila, as the little vessels, with swelling sails, 
and masts leaning from the breeze, came scudding 
down towards us. They soon encircled us, and into 
them the Tuna began to disgorge some of her cargo, 
which on the outward journey from Aden consisted of 
rice and cloth. 

With respect to this latter commodity the natives, 
although their clothing consists only of a single piece 
of white sheeting, are fastidious as to the texture, and 
will have none but of American manufacture. They 
will not look at English stuff, which they declare is 
less durable, and more expensive. Thus an ever- 
increasing market for cotton goods seems closed. All 
the sheeting we took for presents and payments (for 
it is practically the currency in N.E. Africa) was 
American. English manufacturers, please note ! 

By night-fall all the cargo had not been discharged, 
so it became necessary to stop until the morrow. All 
the following day the ship was surrounded by native 
boats either receiving or else shipping cargo. This 
chiefly consisted of small sacks of coffee berries, which 
are grown to a large extent at Harar. 1 This is, in 
reality, the Mocha coffee of commerce, most of it 

1 ;£ioo,ooo worth of coffee passes through Zeila annually. 
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being shipped through agents at Aden to Italy and 
France. 

During the second day of detention the shore and 
town looked even more forbidding than on the 
previous afternoon, for there was a strong wind 
which blew up the desert sands, and these dust- 
storms at times completely blotted out the land from 
view. As the sun set the Tuna started, and slowly 
creeping out from among the dangerous sand-spits 
which form the haven, soon reached the open sea, and 
headed towards the port of Berbera. It was wonder- 
fully calm, and a rising full moon showed us indistinctly 
the land as we ran down parallel to it. 

As we sat thus, our captain amused us by 
recounting his many strange experiences. According 
to him he had been all his life on board one of the 
great Transatlantic Liners, but in what capacity he 
did not state. This happened to be his second 
voyage in Southern Seas, and he knew nothing what- 
ever about men with black skins, and consequently, 
he had the greatest distrust of his native crew. 
From what he told us it would appear that he was 
fully convinced that they would on the first favourable 
opportunity " maroon " him, run off with his ship, and 
turn pirates ! While lying at anchor off Zeila, he 
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had much mystified us by producing an exceedingly 
rusty single-barrelled gun. This he had loaded, and 
had then ostentatiously proceeded up to the forecastle, 
where the crew were collected. He then rested the 
gun on the ship's railing, and, having taken care- 
ful aim at an unfortunate sea-gull, which happened 
to be quietly dozing on the water, had blown it to 
bits. 

The worthy skipper now explained the reason of 
this slaughter. It appeared that it was intended as a 
demonstration to his crew, what they, in their turn, 
might expect, if, as he expressed it, they ever " got 
behind him." He also had carefully prepared the 
wheel-house for defence, and showed us how he could 
command the fore-part of the ship while inside. 

His totally uncalled-for suspicions caused much 
amusement, and many a time have we enjoyed a good 
laugh at his weird ideas. 

During the night the sea got up, and when we 
awoke the following morning we were plunging about 
grandly, the spray flying over us as we sat at break- 
fast, and drenching everything. It was an invigorating 
change after the sweltering days at Zeila. The land 
on this morning lay full in sight, a wild parched 
series of mountains inland, while a desert covered 
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with thorn bushes ran sloping up to their bases from 
the sea. 

Towards noon we sighted the lighthouse and 
white houses of Berbera, backed by tawny-coloured 
hills and desert. Here we were to disembark, and 
start on our journey. 



CHAPTER II 

The harbour — Its aspect — Our head-man — The Residency — Glorious 
baths — Final preparations — Hair -cutting — The Tuna's crew 
poisoned — How they were cured — " Two little monkey skins " — 
The Tuna sails, and leaves us. 

Berbera harbour is not without a certain picturesque- 
ness of its own. The water is intensely blue, and its 
calm is only broken by innumerable shoals of fish that 
leap to the surface, disturbed by the Tuncis sluggish 
hull. A few Arab dhows are riding easily at their 
hempen cables, their raking masts and rough rigging 
silhouetted against the blue of the sea and sky. 

The haven itself is formed by a massive spit of 
sand which sweeps from the land, and then runs 
parallel to the coast for some distance. At the further 
or eastern end, the native town is situated, the flat- 
topped houses reaching to the water's edge. On the 
southern side, and about three-quarters of a mile from 
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the native quarter, stands the European, or official town 
of Berbera. Here the Residency, hospital, and jail 
are situated, and several other white houses, with a 
couple of mosques, are dotted pleasantly about on the 
rising ground. 

There is an attempt at vegetation too on this side 
of the harbour, in the form of a few green palm-trees, 
which grow in clusters round the white buildings of 
the place, and to a certain extent tend to break the 
arid • and parched aspect of the landscape. Over all ■ 
the remorseless sun glares, and the hot breath of the 
land meets us as we steam in. 

Behind the white houses stretches open desert, 
overgrown with stunted thorn -bush. This desert, 
commonly known as the Maritime Plain, slopes up- 
wards from the sea, until it meets the base of a range 
of not unimposing barren mountains. A solitary light- 
house stands about two miles to the westward of the 
town, on the seashore. When the coast ports were 
taken over from the Egyptian Government in 1884, 
this lighthouse, I believe, was the cause of some arbitra- 
tion, which has never been satisfactorily concluded, 
and, consequently, the beacon light never gleams over 
the sea, although some arrangement for a "flare" has 
been made near the spot to aid navigation. As 1 have 
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already related, our ship made fast to the pier, and a 
few minutes later we stepped ashore. 

A crowd of Somalis were loafing about. Some of 
the youngsters were amusing themselves by fishing, 
while others were diving, with much laughter, in the 
deep clear waters. The arrival of the Tuna from 
the " hub of the universe " in this quiet corner of the 
world, caused a pleasurable diversion to the inquisitive 
Somali, and the pier-head was soon crowded. Yet 
* there was no hustling, nor were we besieged by 
irritating requests for employment or "backsheesh," as 
would have been the case at any other more civilized 
port. 

Our head-man soon appeared, accompanied by 
some of our camel men, and, with the help of these, all 
our baggage, including provision boxes, water-casks, 
and other paraphernalia, was stacked upon the pier. 
This head-man, who went by the name of Abdi, we 
had sent over from Aden some three weeks before our 
arrival, with orders to procure camels, horses, followers, 
rations, etc. He had fulfilled his task in an excellent 
manner, consequently, when we arrived, we found 
everything ready for an early start, and thus escaped 
from the heat of the Maritime Plain into the plateaux 
of the interior. 
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In our case everything worked without a hitch. 
Many expeditions, notably those starting from Eng- 
land, or the Continent, are not generally so fortunate, 
as many sportsmen and explorers arrive in Berbera 
with no arrangements made at all. The result is, of 
course, a weary and vexatious wait in the stifling heat, 
and, generally, a considerably increased expenditure in 
purchasing camels and provisions. 

Our first goal after disembarkation was the Resid- 
ency, which we recognized at once, by seeing the 
Union Jack peeping out of a cluster of green palm- 
trees which shaded the garden. Here we received a 
hearty welcome from Captain and Mrs. Cox, and a 
comfortable lunch, which was distinctly welcome, after 
our three days of roughing it on board the Tuna. 
By the time we returned to the pier, we found that 
most of our baggage had been removed to the spot 
near the Residency where we had been advised to 
pitch our tents. Thither we proceeded, and occupied 
ourselves readjusting our boxes, unpacking saddlery, 
and getting ready the Snider rifles and ammunition for 
issue to our men. 

Before we had nearly completed our work, darkness 
came on, and availing ourselves of a kind invitation we 
strolled over to dine at the Residency. This building, 
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like most of the other houses in Berbera, was built 
during the Egyptian occupation prior to 1884. The 
rooms are built to form three sides of a square, with all 
the doors and windows facing inwards, thus forming 
a central courtyard pleasantly arranged as a garden, 
and well shaded with trees, while, to add to the charm, 
a fountain in the centre throws up a cooling jet of 
clear water. The fourth side is open to the sea, and 
from the Residency courtyard a pleasing view of 
the harbour and native town is obtainable, the whole 
framed with waving palm branches, and other green 
growth. The most remarkable thing about the houses 
in Berbera is the enormous baths attached to each bed- 
room. They are built of brick and cement, and are, if 
anything, too large. There is an unlimited supply of 
naturally heated water, which is conveyed from a 
spring rising in the hills some five miles south of the 
town. 1 The water possesses a slightly saline taste, but 
is otherwise extremely palatable and abundant. 

How often during the succeeding months did we 
think of the pure water of Berbera. Frequently the 

1 Until quite recently there were visible portions of a masonry 
aqueduct, which had been built when the prosperity of Berbera was 
at its height. The Phoenicians, Persians, and Ottomans have 
variously been given credit for this work. 
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only liquid we could procure was not to be told in 
colour from cocoa, while the taste was revolting. 
Many times during the trip, when I have watched my 
pony ravenously drinking the tumblerful of water in 
which I had already washed, did I picture the supreme 
satisfaction of leading the faithful animal down one 
day to the brimming troughs at Berbera, and allowing 
him to drink his fill. 

But it was not to be, for his bones lie bleaching in 
the bush a hundred and fifty miles from the sea and 
Berbera — of which more anon. 

The whole of the following day was spent in final 
preparations for departure. We fitted our ponies with 
their saddles and bridles, and took a preliminary spin 
on them. They, at any rate, did not appear particularly 
enthusiastic about the matter. We wrote our last 
letters, issued the Snider rifles and twenty rounds of 
ammunition to our men, and advanced them all a 
month's full pay. During the afternoon we cut each 
other's hair with a pair of clippers ; this operation 
entailed a considerable amount of anguish to both of 
us, and by the time we had trimmed down uneven 
patches, there was very little hair on either of our heads. 

The Tuna sailed for Aden at sundown, so J and 

I walked down to bid the skipper "good-bye." We 
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discovered the whole crew very ill from having eaten a 
quantity of fish, of a poisonous nature, they had caught 
the previous evening. They were being attended 
medically by a Roman Catholic priest, who was a 
member of the mission settled at Berbera. The 
worthy priest's cure was violent and simple in the 
extreme. When we arrived the crew were writh- 
ing about in every direction, being violently sick. 
This was the cure, or rather, the result of it. We 
suggested that the remedy seemed rather severe, but 
the reverend father, who seemed thoroughly to enjoy 
the groans of his patients, assured us he invariably 
used it, and that his patients — at least the black ones 
— really liked it. 

The emetic he had administered soon improved 
matters, and preparations were shortly in hand for 
unmooring and putting to sea. Our friend the skipper 
begged us to bring him, on our return, some memento 
from the interior, if, as he expressed it, it was only 
" two little monkey skins," and his parting words were 
a warning against allowing the natives " to get behind 
us." We stood on the pier and watched the little 
vessel steal out of the harbour into the dark blue sea 
beyond, until the last red glow of the sunset faded, and 
the night hid her from our sight. 



CHAPTER HI 

Our caravan — Wages — Rations — Somali luxuries— That wonderful 
bath ! — An awkward currency — An Indian church collection — 
Gentlemanly camels — Somali methods of loading — Henos — 
We start. 

Let me now give some details as to the composition 
of our caravan. 

On arrival at Berbera, we found ourselves possessed 
of twenty-five camels, and in excellent condition ; two 
ponies, a grey and a bay, and two donkeys. These 
constituted alt our live stock at the start. 

To tend them we had engaged twelve camel men, 
a syce or groom for each pony, and one donkey boy. 
Our personal following consisted of the head-man Abdi, 
whose duty was to superintend the whole of the native 
establishment, to issue the daily rations to the men, 
and to arrange the internal economy of the caravan, 
such as the posting of sentries, etc. Besides this man 
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there was our cook, and a personal servant 
each. Then each of us had two shikarris or gun- 
bearers. 1 

The daily ration for each man consisted of I lb. rice, 
^ lb. dates, £ lb. ghi (clarified butter). Of these items 
the Somali regards the dates as the greatest luxury. 
It is said that when the wounded are sought for after 
an inter-tribal fray, and it becomes necessary to find 
out those likely to recover and worth removing, the 
searchers offer dates to the doubtful cases, and those 
who cannot eat are considered past recovery, for there 
never was a Somali, except at his last gasp, who would 
refuse dates ! 

To provide rations on the above scale for twenty- 
three mouths for three months, and to allow a certain 
surplus for stray visitors and wastage, meant a good 
heavy load for our transport. The worst of it was 
that all provisions had to be taken from Berbera, as 

1 As regards the men's wages, besides rations they received — 

Head-man ... Rs. 40 per mensem. 

Shikarris from ... 25 to 35 „ 

Cook ... ... 30 

Camel men ... 15 

Syce ... ... 15 

Donkey boy ... 6 

R. 1 aa is. 2d. 



» 
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nothing, except milk and perhaps ghi, can be obtained 
away from the coast. 

As we had to pass over long stretches of country 
where no water was obtainable, we had provided our- 
selves with twenty wooden casks, each fitted with 
a lock, so that there should be no waste. 

Our own private stores were packed, as I have 
already explained, in ten long wooden boxes. In 
addition to these loads we had our tents, gun-cases, 
ammunition cases, various buckets, and a zinc bath. 

It was wonderful how many uses that bath was put 
to. On looking back, it almost seems as if we scarcely 
could have managed without it. In addition to the 

occasions when J and I used it for its legitimate 

purpose, which of course only occurred when water 
was sufficiently plentiful, it served to wash our clothes 
in, the twenty-five camels, and the ponies and donkeys, 
and sheep, and goats were watered from it, and occa- 
sionally, our worthy cook was not above lighting a fire 
in it, if the ground happened to be very wet, or a strong 
wind was blowing. I seldom came across such an all- 
round useful article ! 

Another indispensable article we possessed was a 
folding lantern which I had purchased in Aden, under 
protest, for a few annas. In appearance it was a most 
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flimsy affair, with coloured glass round the top, in fact, 
just such an unstable thing as a native loves to produce. 
We found, however, that, thanks to its folding pro- 
perties, this native lamp (cut out of old kerosene oil 
tins) outlasted all our English lanterns, which, after 
a few marches, were broken, and beaten out of 
shape. 

The currency of the country consists in either 
camels, horses, sheep, or lengths of cloth. None of 
these are convenient to carry about with one, and 
consequently, the bales of cloth we were obliged to 
take with us added considerably to the camels' loads. 
Occasionally we made payments for milk in small 
silver, but in many localities the natives had never 
seen money before, and they used to come up and ask 
what the coin was, and what they were supposed to 
do with it. Our head-man found some difficulty in 
explaining ! 

This bale of cloth currency is much worse than that 
of India, where the ordinary rupee is considered so 
weighty an article to load oneself up with, that those 
who wish to give alms, at the close of a church service, 
write their donations on one of the blank visiting cards, 
which are solemnly handed round in the orthodox bag, 
with a pencil! This I.O.U. is duly deposited in the 
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plate, and the Padre sends round on the ensuing 
Monday, or Tuesday, and collects the amount promised. 

With this arrangement no worshipper can excuse 
himself from giving on the plea of having left his purse 
at home, nor will his self-respect allow him to debit 
himself with less than a rupee ! Hence both the con- 
venience of the donor, and the value of the collection, 
are mutually enhanced ! 

But to resume. On Wednesday, July 3rd, at 2 p.m. 
our camels are driven in, and having been coerced 
into sitting, are duly loaded. They do not enjoy this 
at all, and complain loudly by gurgling and bubbling, 
at the same time, turning, what they evidently intended 
for appealing glances, round at the camel men. 

In India the loads are slung and bound on to a 
wooden frame which fits saddle-wise on to the animal's 
hump ; in Somalfland the loading arrangements are 
much more elaborate. The whole of the animal's 
back is enveloped in two large reed mats (called 
herios) : these are firmly tied on with several yards 
of light grass' rope, which is passed twice under the 
animal. The loads are then bound on this improvised 
saddle, and although, at first sight, the arrangement 
appears a clumsy one, we found that they always rode 
very securely, and seldom shifted. 
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One point in favour of the Somali method is, that 
the camels seem less likely to get sore backs, while 
the mats themselves, when taken off in camp, form 
huts to shelter the men, or are useful to protect the 
loads when stacked from inclement weather. These 
"herrios," when new, also answer very well as a floor- 
covering in the tents. 

The East African camel is a gentleman in manners 
and bearing, compared with his cousin of Asia. 
Although a camel is always a camel, still the former 
is not nearly so obstinate, and consequently he reaps 
the advantage of having to do with a master whose 
temper is less sorely tried by his innate pig-headedness. 
In India, and the East, a wooden button is inserted 
through a slit cut just above the nostril ; to this the 
leading-rope is tied, and as a camel's nose appears to 
be the most tender part of his anatomy, he is forced to 
move forward whenever a strain is brought upon the 
cord. Owing to this arrangement, it is not an un- 
common sight to see a camel with the greater portion 
of his nose torn off, and the cavity, thus caused, is often 
black with flies, and creeping with maggots. 

In Africa the camels are spared this torture, for, by 
means of a deftly-formed halter slipped round the head 
and over the nose, they are generally led without 
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difficulty. The leading-rope from the head of one is 
attached to the tail of the one in front ; and fastened 
thus, a string of camels will swing along in comparative 
comfort. 

The loading of our camels being at length completed, 
we give the order to start, and as the caravan moved 
off, it made quite a gallant show, with our men, some 
armed with rifles, and others with spears, and all as 
keen as to the result of the expedition as we our- 
selves. 

J and I had arranged to follow the camels on our 

ponies when the sun had become a little less powerful, 
and so, having watched them leave the shelter of 
Berbera, and strike out into the wilderness, we re- 
turned once more to our hospitable friends at the 
Residency. When the sun began to decline towards 
the west, we said good-bye, and after a stirrup-cup, we 
mounted our nags, and followed by our shikarris and 
syces, quitted civilization for a season. 



CHAPTER IV 

The road— The jackal's cry— Those d— d kettles !— Our first halt— 
The kareef — A sea of bush — Somali marches — The only tree- 
Thorns! — Our cook — His gold watch and ;£ioo cheque — 
Dinner versus Prayers — Beef or bacon 1 — Ghalib's attire is peculiar 
— Somali staunchness — Water-courses — The Curse of Eternal 
Drought — Camp at last. 

Berbera, with the sea beyond, lay white, glaring, and 
still in the afternoon sun, behind us. 

A rough stone-covered desert, its monotony only 
broken by low sand-hills and thorny bushes, stretched 
out its heated surface in front. The track (for roads 
there were none) bent and sinuated amidst the thorny 
growth, always tending in a south-westerly direction, 
and the turns in the path were so numerous and 
sudden, that any pace but a walk was impossible. 

The only reason for all these windings was some 

little rock, or tangled bush, that lay in the direct line of 

advance, and which, with true southern indolence, and 

28 
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lack of appreciation of the value of time, the natives, 
rather than take the trouble to remove, preferred to 
circle round. 

Our camels, having had a couple of hours start, 
maintained their lead, and it was not till darkness set 
in, that we saw them ahead bobbing along in the 
waning light. The night, as it always does in the 
tropics, came as a blessing upon us, and both horses 
and men perked up in the cool. 

A few jackals skulked by us, under cover of the thorn 
bushes and the darkening night. The cries of all night- 
prowling animals are uncanny, and none more so than 
the jackals. In India they are supposed to cry — 

11 We scent, we scent, a dead Hindoo ! 

a dead Hindoo ! 
a dead Hindoo ! " 

In Somaliland they are silent, and quite give place 
to the hyaenas as the animals that chiefly make " night 
hideous," for these latter, besides their well-known 
laugh, utter a long-drawn and ghost-like howl, which is 
heard directly darkness falls. 

\ As we reach the rearmost camel our ears are 
suddenly assailed by a most infernal din of banging 
kettles and cooking-pots, accompanied by shouts from 
the men. It turns out that, a camel having shied at 
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some shadow in the darkness, our cooking utensils 
were being impartially distributed among the surround- 
ing bush. Our cook comes up to explain matters. 

" Damned kettles, all gone ! " he exclaims, with a 
broad grin, waving his hands so as to give us the idea 
that the articles in question have been widely scattered. 
Fortunately there is bright moonlight, and, by its aid, 
the camel is duly reloaded. We push on along the 
narrow track, leaving the camels to follow. 

I do not think that any one was sorry to, at last, 
arrive at the large sand-hill where camp was to be 
pitched, or rather, where we were to halt, for, as it was 
very warm, we had determined not to have our tents 
raised, but to lie out in the open. 

A fire was soon alight, and we made a scanty meal 
of cocoa and biscuits. As we were discussing our 
food, some wretched Somalis, bound for Berbera, 
turned up out of the darkness, and begged for water ; 
we gave them all a good drink, and they, after bless- 
ing us, with noiseless foot-fall glided out into the jungle, 
and disappeared into the night 

The camp soon settled down to rest, and I get on 
to my camp bed, and with a last glance at the blazing 
stars above me, am soon asleep, lulled by the monoto- 
nous crunch of the chewing camels, and the whisper of 
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(he night breeze over the thorn-trees. I wake at two 
o'clock, however, and find that the bed has collapsed, 
and that I am lying with my feet high in the air, and 
my head on the ground. 

Besides the catastrophe to the bed there was 
another matter more annoying still. This was the 
wind. It is called the "kareef," and always blows at 
regular intervals during this season of the year, within 
about a hundred miles of the coast. It suddenly rises 
every morning at two o'clock, and gradually increasing , 
in violence as the sun rises, continues throughout the 
morning, until it suddenly subsides at three in the 
afternoon. It then becomes a dead calm until the 
following morning at two o'clock. Its peculiar features 
are the regularity of its rising, its cessation, and its 
violence. So strong is it near the coast that it is 
almost impossible to keep a tent standing, and more- 
over, instead of being cool and refreshing as might be 
imagined, it is heated as if from a furnace, and is 
charged with grit and small stones, which are extremely 
unpleasant. 

Roused by this wind, and the collapse of my bed, 
the camp was soon afltir, and after some cocoa and 

biscuits J and I started in the dark, leaving the 

camels, when loaded, to follow. Our course was south- 
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west, and as the wind blew from that quarter, we met 
it full, and often had to stagger against it. 

As dawn broke, we observed the ground still thickly 
covered with prickly bushes, and the total absence of 
foliage upon these gave to the scene an arid and dried- 
up aspect. This bush is called " khansa," and as it 
grows to a regular height, little exceeding three feet, 
it consequently does not obstruct the view. 

Amidst this sea of bush rise a few larger ones, 
which are glorified in this part of the country with the 
name of trees. We found ourselves as the sun rose at 
a considerable elevation above the sea, although so 
gradual had been the rise that our increased height 
would have been almost imperceptible, had it not been 
for a greater freshness in the air, and the fact that 
when we looked back, Berbera could be seen spark- 
ling in the morning sunshine far beneath us, while the 
vessels in the harbour were diminished in size to mere 
specks against the blue sea. 

The Somalis, when marching by themselves, gener- 
ally start in the morning at about four, and march on 
till eleven in the forenoon ; they then halt, the camels 
are unloaded and sent out to feed, and the men them- 
selves prepare and eat their morning meal. At about 
two in the afternoon the camels are driven in, and 
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another start is made, which continues until darkness 
sets in. This arrangement has its advantages, espe- 
cially in the low-lying country near the coast, where 
the heat is intense, for the camels have time to feed, 
and the men rest during the most trying part of the 
day. 

We adhered tp this system during the first week, 
and then we decided to effect an alteration, which we 
found answered capitally. It was arranged that at 
early dawn the camels should be driven to feed. At 
about half-past six we and the men breakfasted. As 
we ate, the camels were driven in and loaded. Directly 
we had finished our meal we used to start, and con- 
tinued till four or five o'clock in the afternoon. 

The advantages of this system were numerous. In 
the first place, by getting our meal previous to starting, 
we were independent of food for the remainder of the 
day, save what we might happen to carry with us in 
our saddle wallets. We were thus enabled to roam 
much further afield in pursuit of game ; the men also 
were saved an unloading and a reloading of baggage ; 
and camp was reached in daylight, and every one got 
his evening meal in comfort, and in good time. The 
only drawback was with respect to the camels, for they 
sometimes did not have enough time to properly feed 
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during daylight, especially when grass or trees were 
scarce. 

On this morning of our first march we continued on 
until eleven o'clock, when a halt was called for break- 
fast, and we looked about for some shelter, however 
meagre, from the sun's rays, which beat mercilessly 
down upon the thorny expanse around us. 

There was only one tree of a horrid scanty-leaved 
growth, with long thorns ; the latter were profusely 
scattered on the ground beneath, so that the unwary 
traveller, seeking rest in its shade, was apt to be rudely 
startled, unless he took the precaution to sweep the 
spot before sitting down. All this time the hot wind 
was tearing past us, and blowing grit and sand into 
our eyes and food ; while the sun pierced the thorn- 
armed branches of our shelter, and persistently focussed 
its rays upon our faces, whenever we attempted to read 
or sleep. If we managed to elude the sun, we had to 
face the sand-laden gale, and whenever we shifted our 
position, some lurking thorn made itself unpleasantly 
familiar. 

These thorns were genuine thorns ; no little English 
brambles, but real strong horrors two to three inches 
in length, with what looked and felt like specially 
hardened points. They were, however, by no means 
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the worst species we came across in our rambles, but 
I must reserve further details of these until later on. 

As I lie sweltering under our thorn-tree, let me take 
this opportunity of introducing some of our followers 
to the reader's notice. 

The most original character was our cook. His 
name was Deria, and he was a small sturdy fellow with 
an ugly face, but ever ready to roar with laughter on 
the slightest provocation. He affected a red fez and a 
broad-bladed spear, and thus equipped, he looked a 
perfect ghoul when crouching over his fire preparing 
supper, the red glow of the flames lighting up his 
swarthy countenance. He was an excellent fellow, 
however, and a fair cook, although I verily believe he 
made the heaviest bread that man was ever asked to 
consume. He had had, for a Somali, a unique ex- 
perience. Eleven years previous to the time he joined 
us, he had embarked as a stoker on board a French 
steamer, and eventually found himself in Australia. 
Finding this continent to his liking, he obtained a 
situation, up country near Melbourne, as a cook in the 
family of a manager of a gold-mine. Here he stayed 
nine years. He told me that during all that time he 
neither drank alcohol nor smoked, and doubtless this 
was the case, for, when he arrived back at Aden, he 
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had in his pocket a gold watch which had cost him 
fifteen guineas, and a cheque in his favour for one 
hundred pounds! 

The difficulties that ensued owing to that cheque 
were rather embarrassing. It appears from his account 
that the day after he arrived at Aden, he managed to 
lose the draft for the one hundred pounds, which 
constituted all his savings. 

He hurried in a terrible state to the Bank, and told 
the manager of his misfortune, and asked him what 
he could do to recover the money. This gentleman, 
Deria said, told him, that as perhaps the draft had been 
stolen, his only chance of recovery was to telegraph 
to London, Bombay, and I think Capetown, to stop 
payment. The unfortunate Deria had no money, so, 
sadly he went to the bazaar and sold his gold time- 
keeper, which had cost him fifteen guineas in Mel- 
bourne. 

At Aden he only obtained Rs. 40 (about £2 ior.) 
for it. With this small amount he returned to the 
Bank, and the manager, who was a friend in deed as 
well as in need, told the unlucky black man that to 
cable, as necessary, would cost Rs. 35. Deria handed 
him the amount mentioned, and then, holding the 
remaining five rupees in his open hand, said sadly — 
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" Look, sahib, all my savings ! " 

The banker then did a very kind action, which 
Deria told me with tears of gratitude in his dark eyes. 
The gentleman in question took forty rupees from 
his own pocldst, and putting them into the native's 
hand, said — 

" Take these ; if you recover your money you can 
repay me, if not, I'll make you a present of them ! " 

Bewildered by such unexampled generosity Deria 
left the Bank, never expecting to see any of his money 
again. He luckily soon obtained a situation at the 
Club at Aden, and started work once more. 

Nothing was heard of the missing bill, neither 
was it ever presented for payment, so, after some 
months, the Australian branch issued a second one, and 
Deria in due course regained his hundred pounds, and 
had the satisfaction of repaying his generous benefactor. 

Our cAe/had rather lost caste with his fellow-country- 
men owing to his travel, and to his having lived so 
long among Christians, and to regain his lost prestige 
he was most scrupulous in the observances of his faith. 

Every morning he was the first to hurry to the 
front of the caravan, and it was the invariable rule to 
find him posted in a very prominent position by the 
wayside praying devoutly, in order that all who passed 
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by might see him. He also conducted the evening 
worship, kneeling in front of his fellow Mussulmans, and 
reciting the proper prayers and texts from the Koran. 

This excess of religious fervour on Deria's part wis 
sometimes rather tiresome, for, whenever one of us 
went to hurry up dinner, the worthy fellow was certain 
to be praying amidst the cooking-pots, and then, one 
was of course obliged to wait until he had finished his 
devotions before disturbing him. 

In spite of all this display, the other Somalis were 
distinctly dubious as to his genuine adherence to the 
Mahomedan tenets of belief, and many minor acts gave 
them further grounds to doubt him. One point was 
that Deria was by no means unwilling to enjoy a piece 
of partridge, or guinea-fowl, which we often shot ; this 
alone condemned him in their bigoted eyes, for a 
Somali regards birds' flesh as unfit for food. At first 
we experienced some difficulty in getting our bacon 
cooked, as the Somalis have of course an intense 
antipathy to pig in any form. However, we tided over 
this difficulty, by arranging with Deria that when we 
wanted bacon for breakfast, one of us would call across 
the camp, " Deria ! we'll have beef to-day/' — upon 
which a tin of bacon was duly opened. Our worthy 
cook, who doubtless in Australia had cooked many 
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rashers, rather despised his fellows' prejudices, foe he 
would remark, pointing contemptuously at them with 
his chin, " These people know nothing ! " Among our 
other followers, one of our shikarris, named Ghalib, may 
be mentioned. He was a pure Somali of the Habr- 
Gerhajis tribe. Unlike Deria, his traVels had never 
extended beyond Aden, which of course is looked upon 
as a veritable London in this part of Africa. He was 
well over six feet in height, and appeared to be a 
middle-aged man. 

No Somali ever knows how old he is. The in- 
variable answer to a question concerning what age a 
man may be, is " God knows ! " This expression is 
not uttered in any irreverent, or jocular spirit, but, on 
the contrary, is looked upon as a pious and satisfactory 
response to all inquiries. 

Another equally indefinite reply to a query con- 
cerning any matter of which a Somali is ignorant, is 
" God is Almighty ! " 

Working on these lines, one's curiosity is seldom 
satisfied ! 

Ghalib's attire was peculiar. On his clean-shaven 
head he wore an old deer-stalking tweed cap, of which 
he was inordinately proud. Round his legs he wore a 
piece of cotton cloth, kilt-wise ; and a grey flannel 
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shi^ and a very ancient Norfolk jacket completed his 
wardrobe. The tails of his shirt were allowed to fly 
free, and imparted an intensely comical aspect to the 
individual. 

He was a quiet, nicely-spoken man, and his great 
delight appeared to be to imitate in a high falsetto 
tone of voice, the manner in which, according to him, 
all Englishmen spoke. Where he got this idea from 
I never could imagine. 

Poor fellow, a few months after our return to Aden, 
we heard with regret that he had been killed by a 
wounded lioness, while acting as shikarri to another 
sportsman. 

Our other shikarris were all young bloods, thirsting 
for distinction in the hunting-field. Fear they knew 
not, and their very boldness led them occasionally to 
act rashly. They made excellent companions, and 
thoroughly enjoyed facing dangerous game. 

All Somalis have a well-deserved reputation for 
staunchness to their white masters during ticklish 
times. Many are the stories current of feats of heroism 
at moments when events have occurred which seemed ' 
bound to end in disaster. 

I have heard on good authority how a Somali, who 
was totally unarmed, and carried nothing but his small 
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circular shield, encountered a lion. . As the animal' 
charged towards him, he plunged his shield with all 
his strength into the lion's jaws. Although much torn 
by the animals fangs and claws, his manoeuvre gave 
sufficient time for his companions to rush up and spear 
the lion. Had he turned and run away, as ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred would have done, his death 
would have been certain. 

Another well-known case is that of Captain Camp- 
bell and his shikarri. Upon this occasion, the lion had 
knocked Captain Campbell down, and was lying on 
the top of him. His shikarri, seeing the danger his 
master was in, deliberately jumped astride the in- 
furiated beast, and boldly seized the animal's throat, 
thus saving his master's life. 

Our other men were thoroughly good fellows, and 
seemed to take as much interest in the success of the 
expedition as we did ourselves. We never had any 
trouble with them, for they were all most amenable to 
discipline, having been made to understand, from the 
v^ry first, who were to be masters. 

The only inconvenience they occasionally put us 
to, was the noise of an argument or petty squabble 
between themselves. On these rare occasions we had 
the delinquents brought to us, and then told them 
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that there was not the slightest objection to their 
wrangling, provided they went two miles away from 
camp, where they could not be heard This would 
restore their good-humour, and they generally retired 
laughing. 

I shall in subsequent pages have cause to revert 
to individual members of our following, so I shall now 
return to our movements on our first day " out." 

It will be remembered that we had halted under a 
thorny tree during the heat of the day. At four 
o'clock the wind suddenly dropped, and the heat 
became intense. Anything was preferable to remaining 

still, so, shortly after the camels had started, J and I 

mounted our ponies and pushed on. We soon reached 
a range of low flat-topped hills, and following the path 
which passed between two spurs, entered a rough 
stretch of country broken by series of shallow ravines. 

These water-courses were dry, but there was 
always a certain amount of green vegetation, in the 
form of creepers and scanty grasses, that made these 
spots appear perfect oases amidst the surrounding 
desolation. 

We saw few signs of animal life, except the tiny 
dig-dig antelope, which would sometimes leap from 
some screening bush, and with a sharp snort of alarm 
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bound away ; or, more rarely, a Somali hare would 
scurry across our path. 

We had left the sea behind, and the aspect of the 
country began to change, proving that the torrid 
Maritime Plain was a thing of the past. Beyond 
its parched appearance the land had little African 
about it. A line of peculiarly straight-topped hills 
lay on our right, while far to the left the crests of 
the Golis mountains rose majestically in the trans- 
parent atmosphere. 1 In front of us extended a large 
area of country broken up by shallow water-courses, 
and covered with a plentiful growth of mimosa-bush 
and grey thorn-trees. 

One looked in vain for a single sign of life, for 
rising smoke, for some indication of man's presence. 
The curse of Eternal Drought seemed to lay over this 
withered and silent land, and we pushed on amidst the 
darkening shadows of evening into this apparently 
dead country. 

Night at length fell, blotting out all surrounding 
objects, except the streak of whitened sand which 
formed our highway. 

At length we saw ahead the glimmer of a fire, 
every now and then eclipsed by objects moving across 

1 The Golis range attains a height of nearly 7000 feet. 
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the glow. It was our camp. We shouted, and im- 
mediately a dozen voices answered, bidding us wel- 
come. A wash and a change while dinner was being 
prepared, and, by the light of the rising moon, we had 
our evening meal. 

We were now about 1400 feet above the sea, and 
the night wind blew strong and cool. The most un- 
pleasant part of our journey, that across the low-lying 
desert by the sea, was over, and every succeeding day 
we would be approaching more elevated and cooler 
climes, so we lay down in the open, tired, but well 
content, and slept. 



CHAPTER V 

The Somali tongue — The Gallas — A future for Somaliland — The 
coast ports in 1567 — The Somali race — Fashions in hair — Somali 
wealth — Wood ashes their only indulgence — The Somali a nomad 
— Inter-tribal quarrels — Somali sheep — Weapons — Spear-throwing 
— The Somali lady is a sorry spectacle — " Too cold to get up " 
— Ostrich and sheep farming — Ancient ruins. 

The Somali language has no written character, so 
it follows that the former history of the people is 
wrapped in uncertainty. It must be understood that 
the Somali type is not that of the negro, which is found 
much further south. It is generally accepted that the 
Somalis are a half-caste race, originating by the ming- 
ling of the Gallas and a series of immigrants from 
Arabia. 

The Gallas appear to have derived their origin 
from the Abyssinians, who, according to Eusebius, 
migrated from Asia to Africa whilst the Hebrews were 

in Egypt (a.m. 2345). The Abyssinians remained 
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unmoved in their mountainous country, while the off- 
shoots of the race spread gradually towards the south 
and east, only to be driven backward in due course 
by the invaders from Arabia. 

Remains of towns, buildings, wells, and burial- 
grounds found in Somaliland at the present day, all 
point to the country having been occupied by people 
far progressed towards civilization. The Somali of 
to-day invariably gives the Gallas the credit of all 
ruins the traveller comes across, and the only answer 
obtainable, concerning anything unusual in the way of 
buildings and wells, is always the same — " The Gallas 
made it." 

The remnants of the Galla race have now been 
driven back into the interior behind the Webbe 
Shabeleh or Leopard River, and are now far more 
distinct from the Abyssinians than was formerly the 
case. The coast-line has doubtless seen many masters, 
and, as I have already mentioned, the remains of an 
aqueduct which brought water into Berbera, across the 
desert, had its origin, some assert, from the Phoenicians. 

There is no doubt that the Ottomans were once 
supreme along the coast-line, and the trade of to-day 
is but small when compared with that of former cen- 
turies. It seems probable that a considerable future 
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lies before the coast ports, and, indeed, before the 
whole of Somaliland, directly the interior is opened to 
trade. It will be noticed on reference to a map of 
Africa that the ports of Zeila and Berbera form the 
natural outlets of the whole region situated around the 
southern branches of the Nile. The trade routes across 
Somaliland pass over level dry plateaus free from 
the tsetse fly, or the swamps of the south. The ports 
themselves lie near to the great seaway of commerce 
from Europe to the East, and are situated closer to 
European markets by over 2000 miles than Zanzibar. 

In 1567 we learn that the Portuguese appeared on 
the coast, and took and burnt the city of Berbera ; and 
it appears from the account, that Zeila far exceeded 
Berbera in size and importance, a condition of things 
which is reversed to-day. 

Turning to more modern times, we find that 
Lieutenant Cruttenden mentions, that in 1848 Berbera 
was an emporium amongst other chattels for slaves, 
which were marched from Harar and the interior. 
These slaves were shipped to Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf. How strange it seems now-a-days to read as 
follows in Lieutenant Cruttenden's account of 
Berbera : — 

" Beasts of prey now take the opportunity to 
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approach the sea : lions are commonly seen at the 
town well, during the hot weather ; and in April last 
year .... I observed three ostriches quietly walking 
on the beach." 1 

The Somali is of a rich brown colour, and has 
generally a well-cut and pleasing physiognomy. He 
carries himself, as a rule, like a man, and indeed I have 
come across many who bore themselves nobly ; and, 
when it is remembered that their clothes consist only 
of a sheet wrapped round their bodies, their fine 
carriage is all the more remarkable. The Somali is 
extremely particular about his personal appearance, 
and it was truly amusing to watch our men examine 
their faces, teeth, and hair by means of the reflecting 
sides of empty biscuit tins. 

Men of middle age, and all when about to start on 
a journey, shave the head entirely, and the marvel is 
that none of them ever suffer from the sun, for, unlike 
the dwellers in Hindostan, they never wear the turban. 
When, however, they wish to appear particularly 
smart, they comb and frizzle out their locks with the 

1 The retreat to the interior of wild animals is quite recent Many 
natives in our caravan told me that they well remember elephants a 
couple of marches from Berbera. Lions are occasionally found 
quite close to the coast even now. 
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greatest care, until their heads resemble a mop ; in- 
deed, their coiffure is very similar to the style adopted 
by the ancient Egyptians, as depicted on mural decora- 
tions. Their pillow, too, is a facsimile of the ancient 
Egyptian head-rest, consisting as it does of a small 
wooden stool-shaped article, with a curved top, on 
which the neck of the sleeper rests. 

The younger men sometimes dye their hair a 
reddish tinge, and I have seen many Somalis with 
mop-like wigs of quite a golden colour. They bleach 
their hair with a mixture of lime and ashes, and I 
remember some Somalis, who were employed in white- 
washing certain buildings at Aden, availing themselves 
of this free supply of lime, and liberally plastered their 
hair with the mixture. The black faces capped with 
the snowy white covering produced a decidedly divert- 
ing effect. 

Considering the proximity of Somaliland to old 
world civilization, it is remarkable how totally they 
have remained untouched by it. They possess no 
villages, nor do they till the soil, and their sole wealth 
consists in herds of camels and horses, and flocks of 
sheep. Their food consists in meat and milk. They 
neither smoke, nor is fermented liquor ever made or 
drank by them. Their only indulgence, as far as I 

E 
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observed, was in* chewing cold wood-ashes from a fire ! 
This cannot be said to be a very pernicious custom, at 
least in a moral sense ! 

Their life is passed in hunting, fighting, and raiding 
their neighbours' herds, with an occasional journey 
to pne of the coast ports. When they are not doing 
any of the above they sit contentedly talking, or sleep- 
ing in the sun, while their wives and children tend the 
flocks and herds. 

There are two primary reasons why the Somali is 
a nomad. Firstly, because his wealth consisting as it 
does of live-stock, it is absolutely necessary for him to 
be always on the move in search of grass and water. 
Each tribe keeps to recognized areas of country during 
certain seasons, and the same moves are made year 
after year. For instance, a party will gain information 
from mounted scouts that the grass is plentiful in such 
and such a locality, and thither the whole clan moves. 
The mat huts are erected by the women, and the 
whole settlement is surrounded by a high and strong 
thorn wall, or zariba. In two months' time the grass 
around will be exhausted, and another move becomes 
necessary. The houses, which I have already ex- 
plained are formed from the h&ios, or camel-saddle, 
of course these are taken down, but the thorn zariba 
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remains, and generally serves for purposes of protec- 
tion the following year. Throughout the country are 
scattered these thorn enclosures, which mark the 
temporary halting-places of the various tribes. 

So there are, properly speaking, no villages or 
towns in Somaliland. 1 If a map of the country be 
looked at, the number of names upon it will seem to 
belie the above statement, but the names in question 
denote as a rule some water-holes dug in the bed of 
a dry water-course, or else some zariba temporarily 
occupied. Travellers' ignorance of the language, and 
the unintentional carelessness of native informants, 
have often caused mistakes and confusion as regards 
the details of map-making in Somaliland, the names 
of head-men, districts, water-courses being accepted 
as designations of actual spots. 

The second cause of the absence of permanent 
settlements may be looked for in the constantly recur- 
ring inter-tribal quarrels, and the subsequent retaliation, 
which keep the whole population in a sort of general 
unrest. The whole nation is split up into tribes and 

1 The coast ports are of course not Somali, but European and 
Arab towns. There are a few permanent settlements, however, in the 
interior, of which Hargeisa is an example, but they are enormous 
distances apart, and outside their own limits exercise little influence. 
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sub-tribes, and these again are divided into clans and 
families. Between these various parties there are con- 
stant feuds. 

It must not be imagined that anything very serious 
happens during these brawls. A clan wishing for some 
excitement, or remembering at a convenient season 
some quarrel of long standing, swoops down upon a 
neighbouring tribe, generally choosing the time when 
the fighting men are away hunting or raiding on their 
own account. A hundred or so descend upon the 
feeding herds, and drive off some scores of them. The 
alarm is raised, and the owners start in pursuit. They 
perhaps overtake the raiders, who attempt to hold 
their pursuers in check while the booty is urged for- 
wards. Both parties hurl defiance at each other, 
calling out the most awful names, and alleging that 
their antagonists are cowards, and capable of every 
heinous crime. Then spears are thrown, some on 
both sides get wounded, and perhaps two or three are 

killed, this latter, however, only when there is "a 
great battle." 

Then, terms are discussed and matters are arranged, 
and both parties retire to their respective haunts 
covered with dust and blood, and are received by their 
women-folk with shrill cries of triumph, the warriors 
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themselves lauding their own prowess by extempore 
songs of victory. 

All Somalis are born minstrels in the vocal sense, 
and the memory of any doughty deed is kept alive by 
these songs, which are often handed down from father 
to son. I noted down several of these odes while study- 
ing the language. Here is a sample. The argument is, 
that a gentleman named Omar of Bulhar ran away with 
a lady named Askerro, belonging to a different and 
hostile tribe. Askerro's clansmen vow vengeance 
against Omar (although the lady herself seems content 
enough), and they threaten to cut off supplies from the 
Bulhar people. This is a literal translation. 

" Askerro may live in a fine house, 
But she will soon weep ! 

Omar had better wait a little before congratulating himself. 
He does not know what kind of men we are. 
He's only a child ! 

Formerly Omar obtained a lot of good things from the caravan. 
Hell get nothing now ! 

Bulhar folk used to swagger about their fine clothes. 
They'll be precious hard up now ! " 

The amount of milk a Somali will drink is astonish - 
ing. Two men will with ease drink a zinc bucket of 
camel's milk at a sitting. The quantity of meat they 
will devour is also enormous. The meat they consider 
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the greatest luxury is camel's flesh. This, of course, 
owing to the expense, is seldom obtainable, so they 
generally have to content themselves with mutton. 
The Somali sheep is a peculiar animal in many re- 
spects. Bartema, the Portuguese, travelling in these 
parts in 1503, mentions these animals, and they have 
evidently maintained their distinctive characteristics to 
the present day. 

He writes — "There are likewise certain sheep 
having their tails of a weight of sixteen pounds, and 
exceeding fat ; and the head and neck are black, and 
all the rest white. There are also sheep altogether 
white, and having tails of a cubit long, and hanging 
down like a great cluster of grapes, and have also great 
laps of skin hanging down from their throats, as have 
bulls and oxen, hanging down almost to the ground." 

The above description is fairly accurate. At the 
present day all Somali sheep possess a black head and 
neck, the rest of the body being white. They also 
possess a dewlap, "as have bulls and oxen;" but 
certainly, their most remarkable feature is the great 
development of the hind-quarters round the tail. In 
this part of a well-conditioned animal the fat forms 
in heavy folds, and hangs down in thick masses. 
This development serves a very similar purpose to the 
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humps of a camel, or Indian bullock, and these animals 
may be said to store in these growths sustenance for 
times when food is scarce or unobtainable. 

A great trade is done in these sheep with Aden, 
many hundred being shipped over for the use of the 
garrison every week. In quality the mutton is 
excellent, and far superior to that usually obtainable 
in the East 

The Somali considers himself a tremendous 
warrior, and I do not doubt that he can well hold his 
own against antagonists armed in a similar way to 
himself. The usual weapons that are carried are a 
couple of spears, each about six and a half feet in 
length. To a certain extent the shape of the spear- 
head varies according to the tribe the spearman 
belongs to. They are of all shapes, and generally 
very well turned out, though of poor metal. The 
spears are generally thrown, but some tribes, the Esa 
for instance, carry a heavier-bladed weapon, which is 
used for thrusting only. 

It is stated that the Somalis are excellent marks- 
men with their spears, although I never came across 
any except very moderate shots. 1 These spears are 

1 Somalis visiting Aden have to give up their weapons during 
their stay there. 
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thrown either on foot, or at full gallop from horse- 
back. The ponies are so trained that when, approach- 
ing the enemy at full speed, they feel their rider cast 
his spear, they suddenly swerve off sharp to the left. 
This trick is rather disconcerting to a beginner in the 
art of spear-throwing ! 

In casting a javelin, it is necessary before launch- 
ing the weapon, to balance it in the right hand, and by 
a sudden closing of the fingers round the shaft, to 
make it quiver. This is supposed to have a paralyzing 
effect upon the enemy! In addition to these spears, 
which are always carried for protection against robbers, 
a short two-edged sword, protected by a white leather 
scabbard, is sometimes worn strapped round the waist. 
It is made of very poor iron, and the handle, much too 
small for European hands, is quaintly decorated with 
bands of inlaid zinc. 

There are also various shaped clubs, used to give 
a finishing touch to the wounded during inter-tribal 
quarrels. To protect himself against these various 
weapons, the Somali provides himself with a small 
circular shield of rhinoceros, or oryx antelope hide. 
When travelling, the shield is worn pushed up near 
the elbow on the left forearm, but when brought into 
use it is held in the left hand, and the hostile spears 
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are dexterously caught upon its surface. These 
shields are very neatly made, and are ornamented by 
a peculiar pattern of concentric circles, filled with small 
indentations. The hide from which they are made is 
bleached and rendered snow-white, and to keep it thus 
untarnished the owner is most particular, carefully 
sewing it up in canvas, and only opening it when he 
wishes, to appear particularly fascinating. 

The Somali bow and arrows, — the latter are 
poisoned, and only used by the Midgan caste. The 
bow requires considerable strength to draw it, and 
seems unnecessarily stiff, when the quaint little arrows 
it propels are taken into account. These latter are 
not more than fourteen inches in length ; they are 
pointed with iron barbs, and to the other end are 
affixed four small feathers. They are only formidable 
by reason of the poison 1 into which they are dipped. 
I have been told by natives that the general belief 
exists that the poison loses its venomous properties if 
a woman looks upon it, and also, if a woman rubs the 
wound caused by a poisoned arrow, no harm happens 
to the individual. 

From the above circumstances it might appear that 

1 This poison is made from the roots of a shrub called wade. It 
grows in considerable abundance. 
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the Somali holds a high opinion of the feminine world, 
but I am afraid that this is by no means the case. A 
Somali lady is very hard-worked. Among her many 
duties is loading and unloading the camels, the tending 
of the flocks and herds, the drawing of water, the erec- 
tion of the family mansion in the form of mat huts, the 
cooking of food, and the leading of the caravan. All 
this work falls to her share. Her lord and master 
keeps her in her proper place and up to her work with 
his rhinoceros hide whip. This whip is peculiar. The 
handle is cylindrical, and is composed of solid hide, 
turned up into a crook, and ornamented with zinc ; it 
is a foot in length, as is also the lash. 

The Somali woman is generally a sorry spectacle : 
not that her face is unpleasing, but her dirty garment, 
consisting of a bodice and petticoat in one piece, is 
against her. The most horrid feature, however, is the 
manner the hair is worn. Unmarried girls plait their 
locks, but upon marriage the hair is enclosed in a blue 
cloth bag. This, as far as may be judged from its 
appearance, is never changed or washed, and the con- 
dition of the hair inside is enough to make the boldest 
shudder. 

That such should be the case is somewhat curious, 
as the Somali man is bodily a peculiarly clean indi- 
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vidual. The first thing he does, whenever opportunity 
offers, is to go and wash himself; and as regards his 
own hair he is most scrupulous as to its cleanliness. 
Our followers liked nothing so much as to obtain a 
cake of " Sunlight " soap, which we had brought for 
laundry purposes, and go and lather themselves from 
head to foot. 

The Englishman is much feared and respected by 
the inhabitants, and there is little cause to dread an 
attack upon a white man's caravan, but it is neverthe- 
less necessary to take precautions for the protection of 
camp and camels, especially when moving at any dis- 
tance from the coast. Consequently an armed escort 
is essential, the numbers dependent of course on the 
distance to be traversed; in fact, the authorities at 
Aden, whose permission it is necessary to obtain before 
entering the country, make it a compulsory condition 
of travel. 

Has Somaliland a future, as it has had a past ? This 
is a question which the most unobservant visitor to the 
country cannot help asking himself. Its geographical 
position, the salubrity of its climate, and its nearness to 
the great trade route up the Red Sea, all seem to point 
to a favourable future. It must be remembered that 
Somaliland mainly consists of elevated plateaus, some 
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4000 to 5000 feet above the sea level, and con- 
sequently, the temperature is always moderate, except 
on the coast. I find from my notes that in July the 
maximum temperature in the shade was only jj°, while 
the minimum at night ranged from 53 to 58 . These 
observations of mine confirm the quaint remark of the 
natives, from whom I inquired concerning the temper- 
ature during the winter months. I had asked them 
how cold it was, and they answered that it was " too 
cold to get up in the morning. " 

In parts there is a great lack of water, but when 
one takes into consideration the amount of vegetation 
that exists, the regular and ample rains, the ease with 
which water is found in the numerous dry river courses, 
the greenness of nooks and sheltered glades, and above 
all, the number of grass-eating animals the country at 
present supports, it appears certain that an ample 
supply could be obtained by sinking shallow wells. 
In fact, ostrich or sheep farming seems perfectly 
possible, and the climate is healthy to European 
constitutions. 1 

1 Speaking of the high plateau of Gulays, Lt. Hearne in 1854 
states — M Cold in winter, as the presence of the pine-trees proves, and 
cooled in summer by the monsoon, abounding in game from a spur- 
fowl to an elephant, this hill would make an admirable sanitarium." 
— Burton, First Footsteps. 
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As regards the presence of mineral wealth I can 
say nothing on my own knowledge, except that the 
natives themselves wear no metal ornament : silver is 
only known from the current rupee, or the Maria 
Theresa dollar, in use at the coast ports, while gold is 
either totally unknown, or at best an indefinite ex- 
pression. I have been told by natives I used to con- 
verse with at Aden of extensive ruins of stone-built 
towns with old gold workings still visible. The ruins 
I have every reason to believe are existent, and would 
well repay investigation, but for the ancient gold-mines 
I cannot vouch. 



CHAPTER VI 

An errant camel — Drink and song — Disconcerting habit of Somali 
ponies — "Laferug" — Beautiful birds — Ghoul-like cries — The 
hyaena's laugh — The didhar. 

After this somewhat lengthy but necessary digres- 
sion, I must return once more to the account of our 
goings and comings in the Land of the Lion. 

In a previous chapter we had been left sleeping 
the sleep of the weary, after our first march. Roused 

by the usual hurricane we were up early, but, as it 
was discovered that one of our camels had disap- 
peared during the night, we were unable to effect a 
start till dawn, when the errant animal was found, 
refreshing himself by an early meal of thorns in the 
neighbouring jungle. 

The path still continued in a south-westerly 
direction, and traversed a ravine-intersected basin, 
surrounded by rough stony hills. On our left rose 

the Golis mountains, while, towards the south, the 
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way appeared blocked by the ridges called Gan-libah 
(The Lion's Paw), One or two ravine gazelles were 
seen, but the tearing wind that blew in our faces 
made all idea of shooting futile. 

Some of the shallow water-courses looked quite 
pretty with a pool or two of good water and a stretch 
of green sward, and here we watered our ponies, and 
allowed them to nibble the succulent grass, while 
waiting for the camels to come up. 

When a Somali pony drinks it is necessary to sing 
to him ; and it appeared that the greater number of 
people who came around and sang while he drank, 
the better the animal liked it. In camp a pony 
would always have three singers at least to help him. 
If no one sang, he would not drink — or, perhaps, he 
could not! 

When water is unobtainable, the Somali pony 
refreshes himself by suddenly dropping down, and 
rolling on a soft piece of sand. On this morning in 
question, my pony, on coming to a nice piece of 
ground, suddenly collapsed for a roll, quite unmind- 
ful of its rider, whose train of thought was rudely 
broken by suddenly finding himself standing on both 
feet far apart, and his pony on the ground lying 
between. 
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V 

Our next halting-place was " Laferug." This was 
a broad river-bed, along the centre of which, much 
to our joy, was a tiny stream of clear water flowing 
towards the sea, which, however, it never reaches, 
as the heated sands of the Maritime Plain absorb 
the little rivulet in its gallant attempt to meet the 
salt ocean. 

We determined to halt here for the rest of the 
day, and not to make any march in the afternoon, as 
there were many articles wanted from the boxes, and 
all our guns and rifles required looking to, for we had 
had little opportunity of doing so since leaving Aden. 

It was while halted here that we first noticed the 
beautiful birds in their gorgeous plumage which came 
round our tents. We were rather vexed at having 
overlooked in our preparations the means whereby 
to obtain some specimens of these, and other lovely 
birds, although, after all, one cannot but be glad that 
their lives were spared. 

Here is the colouring of these birds taken from 
notes made on the spot. 

" Size of starling. Wings, tail, and breast — rich 
peacock blue ; one white ring, necklace-like, on breast ; 
remainder of body rich orange or old gold. Light 
golden eye. Head black." 
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They were strangely familiar these birds, for they 
strutted about and perched upon our tents without 
fear. In manners they reminded me very much of 
the Indian "mynah." 

As darkness fell we noticed shadowy forms moving 
down the river-bed, on the edge of which our camp 
had been pitched, and at intervals, long-drawn, ghoul- 
like howls issued from the darkening forests. 

These cries would have made a superstitious 
person's blood freeze. Fortunately the Somali has 
no fear of the darkness, nor is the "bush" peopled, 
as for instance it is in Burma, by demons or evil 
spirits. All a Somali's ideas are. centred upon the 
chase, or the quantity of mutton and milk he will be 
able to get through. The evil things that inhabit 
the darkness might howl right through the night for 
all he cared! 

The cries in question were uttered by hyaenas of 
the spotted species ; large heavy-boned animals with 
very short hind-quarters, which cause them to run 
with a peculiar halting gallop. They are practically 
harmless to man, although cases are on record of 
their having attacked a sleeping man ; and they 
generally make very short work of camels and horses 
which stray away during the night. 
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This is the species that "laughs/* and it is a 
trifle startling, on leaving one's tent at night, to be 
greeted from out of the darkness by a most diabolical 
and sinister " he — he — he ! " 

Experienced travellers state that these animals 
emit this sound when pleased : they may do so, but 
I am equally convinced they also " laugh M when 
frightened, or startled. I will note a case in point. 
I was one night sitting up for a lion in a thorn 
zariba. This lion had during the preceding morning 
seized a sheep from a flock, and dragging it a mile 
or so away, began to devour it. Just at this time 
our party arrived, and of course the news of the 
seizure was soon communicated to us. We got on 
to the tracks, and disturbed the lion in the act of 
eating his prize. 

Near the " kill " a thorn zariba was constructed, 
and as darkness came on I and my shikarri ensconced 
ourselves within it. After waiting for a considerable 
time I heard some animal approaching. I looked 
out of the aperture left to shoot through, and there 
in the moonlight stood the lion. He was extraor- 
dinarily wary, for, evidently suspecting something was 
wrong, he approached no nearer, but turned off into 
some grass, and became completely hidden from view. 
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An hour passed, and during all that time no sound 
broke the silence. At last I heard the patter of feet, 
and two hyaenas ambled up, evidently attracted by 
the scent of the half-consumed sheep. They were 
quite unconscious of my presence, for they were just 
about to fall to, and make a meal off the dead animal, 
when suddenly, from the " bush " a few feet distant, 
came a low thunderous growl from the watchful lion ! 

The two startled marauders stopped short aft that 
dread sound, broke into a gibbering u laugh," and 
turning tail, bolted off! In this case the hyaenas 
evidently " laughed " from fear. 

The other species of hyaena, called by the native 
11 didhar," is a much more respectable animal than his 
spotted cousin, for he possesses a long coat, and his 
body is pleasantly marked with grey and black stripes. 
Smaller in size, and less massively built, he is more 
graceful in shape and movement. He evidently 
travels much further in his nightly rambles than his 
clumsier relation, for one often meets him returning 
in the early morning to his bur, and on two or three 
occasions, having seen him approaching in the dis- 
tance, I have stepped aside into the bush, and the 
animal, quite unconscious of any human presence, 
has trotted safely by within a few feet of me. 



CHAPTER VII 

The sentry and the clock — " Time-pieces but no clocks ! " — Somali 
water-courses — Mysterious streams — Poor old pig ! — The Queen 
of Sheba's Breasts — Ant-hills — Tortoises — Hargeisa. 

We started the next morning at half-past three. It 

was considerably earlier than had been intended, but 

the sentry who woke the camp had failed to grasp the 

proper situation of the two hands of a small American 

clock, and so woke every one up at an unearthly 

hour. , ' 

Of" course he could not tell the time by the clock, 

but Abdi had instructed all the sentries to watch until 

the hands came to a certain position, which was duly 

marked on the glass over the dial, and then rouse the 

camp. We found the two little clocks we brought 

with us very useful, and this occasion of which I write 

was the only time that a sentry made a mistake. Of 

course the Somalis had a rough idea of the division 

of time during the night by dividing it into watches, 
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but their method was too uncertain to rely on when 
an hour would make all the difference to a day's sport. 

A propos of these two clocks, I obtained a new 
light on the niceties of the English language when 
buying them in Aden. I had gone to a Parsi empo- 
rium, and asked for a clock. 

" Oh ! we don't keep clocks," replied the Sun- 
worshipper who presided. 

" But I see you have plenty," I remonstrated, point- 
ing to some two dozen on a shelf. 

" Oh ! those, sir," exclaimed the Parsi ; " yes, yes, we 
keep time-pieces, but not clocks ! " 

Where the distinction came in I failed to grasp. 

When we started, a waning moon threw a curious 
light over the desolate landscape. The light-coloured 
sandy soil, covered sparsely with low bushes, which 
appeared in that dim light to have been planted with 
some sort of regularity, presented a most extraordinary 
similarity to a stretch of country divided up into fields, 

and covered with snow. J and I noticed this 

strange aspect several times. 

The wind was as strong as ever, and it was not 
until we were at least a hundred miles from Berbera 
that it ceased to annoy us. When day broke, the 
same desolate country lay on every hand, broken only 
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by craggy limestone hills, the sides of which, sparsely 
covered with green, looked ideal places for finding 
panther. 

After crossing innumerable small ravines, sometimes 
containing a little thick water, we halted and unsaddled 
to wait for the camels. We were soon gratified at 
seeing their long necks and heads swaying above the 
sea of bush in the distance. We reached camp at 
about ten. Here there were a few scant-looking trees, 
the branches festooned by heavy green creepers. 
These trees lined the banks of a dry river-bed. 

The water-courses are somewhat curious, although 
I fancy they are by no means peculiar to North- 
Eastern Africa. The beds of these courses are com- 
posed of clean gravel, and they form excellent substi- 
tutes for roads, and look somewhat like them. The 
banks are not as a rule of any great height, and are 
almost invariably thickly wooded, while grass and 
other green vegetation grow freely beneath the trees. 
In short, if I may express it paradoxically, they 
resemble rivers in everything except the water. 

Although no stream constantly flows along these 
gravelly courses, they are liable to sudden freshets. I 
have, for instance, crossed one of them, when suddenly, 
without any warning (except perhaps a rain-cloud far 
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on the horizon), a torrent of thick muddy water, knee- 
deep, tore past. This stream will continue for an 
hour, when it suddenly ceases to run, and save for a 
layer of slippery brown mud upon the formerly clean 
pebbles, there is nothing to indicate either whence or 
whither the mysterious stream has flowed. 

Between the coast and the town of Hargeisa, which 
it will be remembered is one of the few permanent 
settlements in Somaliland, and towards which we were 
making our way, there is little sport obtainable. The 
list of animals which one met with between these places 
is sufficiently large, and comprises oryx, girnook, 
bustard, wild asses, striped and spotted hyaenas, foxes, 
leopards, ravine-deer, wild pig, dig-dig, hares, guinea- 
fowl, and occasionally lion. These animals have 
become very shy from being hunted by passing cara- 
vans, so that except to pass the time, and gain experi- 
ence in stalking them, little satisfaction is obtained by 
going after them, and besides, the horrible " kareef " 
wind, and the heat of this part of the country give little 
inducement to waste time on this portion of the road, 
when the " true " happy hunting-grounds are waiting 
to be explored on the southern side of Hargeisa. 

As we had already taken it too easily from Berbera, 
we determined to push on and reach Hargeisa, where 
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we arrived " all well " on the evening of July 9th, 
having left Berbera, it will be remembered, on the 
afternoon of the 4th. 

The first animal that fell to my rifle before reach- 
ing Hargeisa was not a very romantic beast, being 
nothing more nor less than a wild boar. 

Poor old pig ! after the first feeling of satisfaction 
at the successful shot that killed him as he ran had 
passed away, I could not but feel sorry at his death, 
for not one of our shikarris would come within twenty 
feet of his carcase, nor lend a hand in getting out .his 
tushes. So I was forced to leave him where he fell, 
the only satisfaction I could feel being the thought that 
" one man's poison is another man's food," applicable 
in this case by the certainty that his flesh would fill 
some hungry fellow-denizen in that arid bush-land. It 
was while regaining the track, after this occurrence, 
that we came to the top of a ridge, and there, far, far 
away on the horizon, I saw in facsimile, except for the 
snow on the summits, the Queen of Shebas Breasts, 
described in that fascinating romance, King Solomons 
Mines. 

Whether Mr. Rider Haggard is aware of the actual 
existence of such eminences I know not, but there, sure 
enough, were the two strangely shaped conical hills 
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lying dim, mysterious, and alone against the sky on 
the far horizon. Their appearance is very marked, 
and to prove that my attention was not directed to 
them from reading' the aforesaid story, I may mention 
that the native name for these two mounts is " Naso 
Habloid," which being interpreted means "The 
Maiden'* Breasts." 

Hargeisa, the first step in our journey, lies imme- 
diately behind them, and in approaching the village 
we passed quite close to these curious hills. 

It was on this march to Hargeisa that the tall 
ant-hills which are such a feature of Somali landscape 
first came under notice. These abodes and handi- 
work of the ants are tall slender columns composed of 
reddish earth, and have a circumference of about eight 
feet at the base, while they taper to something within 
three feet at the top. 

The most remarkable feature about them is their 
great height, many rising to as much as twenty feet. 
They are more like chimneys than anything else, and 
the effect of several of these lofty erections rising from 
the bush-covered ground is strange. Many of them, 
of course, reach to no great height owing to the wind 
and the rain crumbling the tops continually away. 
As I will relate in a future chapter, other animals 
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besides ants find their habitations in these strange 
edifices. 

The number of tortoises whicfi live in the jungle 
cannot but call for remark. They are all of consider- 
able size, but even these armoured creatures are not 
free from external attacks, for in parts of the bush one 
comes across large numbers of broken shells turned up 
the wrong way, plain evidence that some wild animal 
has managed to crack the covering, and devour the 
animal inside. 

Our camp at Hargeisa was a pleasant one, being 
well away from the native village, and upon the bank 
of the usual dry water-course, which here runs east and 
west. Water is obtained from a hole near the northern 
bank, which gives a small though continuous supply of 
fairly good water. 



CHAPTER VIII 

The Sheikh of Haigeisa — The Haud — Its nature and aspect — Explor- 
ation or " shikar " ? — A leopard — Our first thorn zariba — " Photo- 
graphy is all devil's work ! " — Somali axe is a trifle dangerous — 
Keeping the sentry awake — Oryx — An alarm — Donkeys as bait 
— The stolid hartebeest — The aoul gazelle — " Wife, wife ! " — 
Loading meat on the pony. 

On the day after arrival the Sheikh of Hargeisa came 
to pay us a visit. He was a worthy old man, and he 
and his suite were vastly amused and surprised when I 
asked after his health in the Somali language. We 
gave him a coloured " tobe," and some leaf tobacco, and 
he on his part professed himself willing to store some 
of our bags of rice and dates, so that at a future time 
we could send back and fetch them. This was most 
convenient to us, as we were about to enter the water- 
less tract of country which extends for over one 
hundred miles south of Hargeisa, and we had need of 
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our water-casks, which up to this time had been carried 
comparatively empty. 

This waterless tract is known as the Haud, and is 
in reality an immense plateau some 4000 to 5000 feet 
above the sea. 

The reader must not imagine, however, that the 
country comprised within its limits consists of an arid 
waste of scorching sand. Nothing of the sort. The 
nature of the country consists more of the American 
prairie land than anything else, and embraces vast 
rolling plains covered with long grass, and is in many 
areas thickly overgrown with the usual thorny bush. 
In certain parts of this plateau herds of game swarm 
by hundreds upon hundreds, and when the grass is 
succulent, many tribes drive their flocks numbering 
many thousand head towards it, and when occupied thus, 
lions may be often met roving around the outskirts of 
the herds. 

We started from Hargeisa on July nth in a 
westerly direction, by the advice of our head-man and 
shikarris, to whom we invariably left the determining 
of our course. To this I must attribute the success of 
our trip. Where so many sportsmen make a mistake is, 
that previous to their arrival they plan out their journey 
with the aid of maps, and the direction they intend to 
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travel. For prospects of sport nothing could be worse, 
for it is more than likely that neither head-man nor 
shikarri will know the country fixed upon, and districts 
swarming with game, perhaps close to the line of 
advance, will be passed by unseen and unheard of. 

Let me give an instance from my own knowledge. 
A party left Aden for Somaliland a few months before 
we did, with the route to be traversed already fixed 
upon. They marched twice the distance our party did, 
and they only came across three lions the whole time. 
We left Berbera on July 3rd, as already stated, and 
by the 22nd of the same month — that is within three 
weeks — I personally had seen ten lions, a herd of 
elephants, besides thousands of smaller game ! 

Of course when the expedition is solely for 
purposes of exploration, a preconceived plan is neces- 
sary, but, when time is limited, and "shikar" the 
main point, the course is undoubtedly better left to one's 
native followers, who for their own advantage, both 
for " backsheesh " and reputation, will do their level 
best to make the expedition a success. 

Following up this idea then, we left Hargeisa and 

started westwards. J and I separated our forces, 

and leaving the caravan, he took the south side of the 
track, and I the north. Keen as I was to commence 
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operations, not a sign of game was to be seen, and I 
finally halted at midday in a green and wooded spot (of 
course by the side of a dry water-course) and waited, 
not a little disheartened, for the camels to arrive, and 
for our cook to prepare breakfast. 

J soon arrived, and he had had but little better 

luck than I, and the only thing that cheered us was 
that he had come across a leopard sunning himself on a 
rock. On being disturbed the animal took refuge in a 
patch of grass, and although a keen look-out was main- 
tained, and the grass surrounded, he managed to 
cleverly escape by stealing away, for when the grass 
was examined no signs of its recent occupant were 
visible. 

Having breakfasted, we resumed our march at two 
o'clock, and finally reached a place suitable for camp 
at 6.15 p.m. A fresh departure in the ordinary routine 
of camp-pitching occurred this evening. This was the 
formation of a thorn zariba around our camp, and 
marked the entrance to a country in which dangerous 
game, both bi- and quadru-ped, existed. 

As regards the bi-ped part of the matter there was 
little need of a zariba, and I expressed as much to our 
worthy chef. He did not agree with me. " No!" he 
answered, "all people about here very bad." 
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The common belief among all Somalis apparently 
is, that every one who belongs to a different tribe to his 
own must be a treacherous scoundrel, and not to be 
trusted in anything. Previous to the sun setting I took 
some photographs of our men and the camp. The per- 
sonal vanity of a Somali allows his conscience to permit 
himself to be taken, although of course the reason of the 

picture being obtained is beyond their comprehension. 

* 

When asked what he thought of photography, my 
shikarri shook his head, and said in a most convinced 

tone — 

" Ah ! it's all devil's work ! " 

There is one thing connected with the Somali and 
photography which struck me as strange, especially 
when the ideas of the dwellers of India on the same 
subject are brought into comparison. In the latter 
country a native servant will almost invariably, after 
dusting the room, turn all the photographs upside 
down. He seems incapable of realizing that they 
represent human faces and forms. 

While shooting in the hills in India, I once showed 
some pictures of the Prince of Wales, out of an illus- 
trated paper, to certain of my camp followers. The 
representation was in profile, or at any rate with the 
face partly turned away. 
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" Ah ! very good, sahib," they exclaimed respect- 
fully, " very good indeed — but, sahib, he has only got 
one ear apd only one eye ! " It was in vain I attempted 
to explain why the other ear and eye could not possibly 
be visible — it was as bad as trying to explain why grass 
is green ! 

Now a Somali fully realizes what a photograph 
represents, and is keenly pleased at seeing his own 
likeness, although, like all Mahomedans, he has a fear 
of it, and thinks the whole business uncanny. 

For forming the zariba there was certainly no lack of 
material, for every tree and bush was armed with for- 
midable spikes, and the hewing and crackling of suit- 
able trees went on busily, until a strong barricade 
surrounded our tents and camel loads, which were 
arranged in a semicircle. 

To stand near a Somali as he is hewing wood is 
somewhat dangerous, for his axe-head flies off about 
every five minutes. These axes are very primitive, and 
are shaped exactly like a capital L inverted ; but con- 
sidering that the cutting edge is only about two inches, 
the poor quality of the metal, and the number of times 
the head flies off, a Somali manages wonderfully well 
when chopping wood. We had brought some small 
axes with us from Aden, but I am afraid they were 
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articles too tempting to remain long in the mens 
possession, and they were probably exchanged for 
sheep and several gallons of milk, as they disappeared 
after the first few days. 

At nightfall the camels, horses, and donkeys were 
driven within the enclosure, the big bough which 
formed the door was laid across the entrance, and we 
were snug for the night. As usual our head-man 
detailed a sentry to watch the camp, and to keep him 
awake we got out the filter, and a good supply of muddy 
water from a water-hole close by was carried up in the 
invaluable zinc bath, and then we gave him, and those 
who would relieve him during the night, instructions to 
keep the filter top constantly filled. The tap we left 
open, and underneath, to receive the drops of filtered 
water, we fixed the cask which we had taken for our 
own individual use. 

It was an excellent arrangement, for in the morning 
we found the cask nearly full of clean water, and 
wherever we had water, we invariably filtered it on this 
system. Our filter was an excellent one. Liquid mud 
was poured in at one end, and out of the tap used to drip 
clean water. As regards the water in Somaliland, my 
own experience leads me to believe that it is distinctly 
good, for although it is generally muddy when first 
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brought from the water-hole, if allowed to stand for 
some time the heavy particles of soil fall to the bottom, 
and the mere fact of it being generally procured from a 
gravelly river-bed causes it to be more or less naturally 
filtered. 

Certainly the worst water is met with between the 
coast and Hargeisa, for often the scanty supply is con- 
taminated by herds and thirsty caravans. 

The next day's march brought us into country of a 
different nature to that we had already passed through, 
for the thick thorny bushes became scantier, until their 
growth ceased entirely, and there lay before us breezy 
stretches of country covered with grass, extending for 
many miles to the horizon. 

I had my first successful stalk after oryx on this day, 
and it turned out to be of rather a painful nature, for to 
ensure a noiseless approach I slipped off my shoes, and 
commenced a stealthy stalk. If the oryx I had fixed 
upon had remained in the position in which he was, 
when I first commenced to advance, all would have been 
well, but when we were arriving within reasonable 
distance he lifted up his head, and although he showed 
no signs of having seen us, he moved off. This entailed 
a renewal of our efforts ; finally he and the rest of the 
herd (for there were six others) trotted off. Not to be 
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beaten, we started running over the stony ground. 
However, perseverance won the day, and a straight 
shot brought him down. 

These oryx antelopes are beautiful creatures, and 
an old male is really a very handsome-looking beast. 
The horns, which are quite straight and very sharp, 
range from thirty inches to a yard in length. They 
are generally longer but more slender in the female, 
for the males break the tips of their horns fight- 
ing. Needless to say, a wounded oryx has to be 
approached with caution, for his horns inflict a nasty 
wound. On one occasion, when pursuing an old 
buck, he turned when wounded, and with lowered 
head rushed at me. Fortunately I had one cartridge 
left in my "303 carbine, which saved me, and killed 
him. 

In colour the oryx is grey, with a curious black 
marking on the face, and a black stripe down the back. 
They stand as much as 1 2 '3 hands in height. As a 
rule they wander about either singly or in herds of 
about a dozen, although I have seen several hundreds 
moving together. The peculiar feature in them is 
the enormous thickness of skin around their neck and 
shoulders, and it was the invariable custom of the 
shikarris to cut off pieces from these parts for the 
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manufacture of shields. They afford excellent sport, 
for they are wary to the point of cuteness. 

I came across a large herd of hartebeest antelope — 
some three hundred in number — and was passing 
them by, for they afford little sport, when suddenly, 
on the further side of the herd, I caught sight of a 
beautiful pair of oryx horns, evidently belonging to a 
bull oryx, who had taken up his quarters with the 
hartebeests. I immediately coveted those horns, and 
determined to get them. For three mortal hours was 
I trying to get a shot at that wily old fellow. Using 
the herd of hartebeests as a screen, no sooner did I 
approach him, than with almost reasoning powers he 
quietly moved through the herd, and took up a 
position on the opposite side to me. There was no 
wild fright or unreasoning panic on his part, and he 
played his game with wonderful coolness and sagacity. 
Whenever the hartebeests on my near approach slowly 
cantered off a few hundred yards, so did he ; when 
they halted he did likewise, but always protected from 
my rifle by the hartebeests. Every minute took me 
further from camp, and the afternoon was waning. 
Moreover, the chase on my part was anything but 
pleasant, for the ground seemed honeycombed with 
holes, which were impossible to avoid owing to the 
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long grass that covered the plain. Every few steps 
I would stumble into one of these holes, but the more 
I tripped so much the more I vowed (to myself) that 
I would go on. At last the chance came. For the 
first time I saw the animal's body, but before I could 
secure him with my rifle, he had gained cover behind 
a hartebeest. The latter animal, however, all un- 
conscious of the part he was playing, suddenly turned 
aside, and before the oryx could again seek protection, 
my bullet was in him. The horns were well worth 
the trouble, and the flesh was badly wanted in camp, 
as we were dependent upon our rifles for fresh meat 
for ourselves and camp followers. 

To return once more to the day when we left the 
bush-covered country to enter the open grass land. 
As we were approaching camp on our ponies we had 
an alarm — unfortunately a false one — of lions. On 
coming up to our camels, which were being unloaded, 
every one was suddenly startled by the wild Somali 
war-cry or alarm signal, consisting in repeated short 
ejaculations emitted in rapid succession, which was 
being uttered about half-a-mile away from where we 
were standing. Instantly every man dropped his 
work, and seizing his rifle or spear, went tearing off 
in the direction of the sounds. I and J were both 
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on our ponies. To our inquiries as to what was up, 
the men rushing past us yelled — 

" Gallop ! gallop ! a lion ! a lion ! " Needless to 
say we joined in the wild race towards the direction 
whence the alarm cry could still be heard. After all 
this excitement, we found on arrival that there was no 
lion, nor even an attack by hostile natives, but that 
a small party had lost a camel, and the women-folk 
were calling the men to come and aid them in search- 
ing for the wanderer. On the whole it was a particu- 
larly tame ending to what had seemed likely to have 
afforded us some amusement. The natives, however, 
cheered us by saying that there had been a lion roving 
about, and so when we got back to camp the donkeys 
were tethered outside the zariba, in the hope that the 
lion in question would pay us a nocturnal visit. 

Certainly the donkeys did their share nobly, for 
the whole night long they brayed to each other from 
opposite ends of the zariba, the only result being that 
the noise kept every one awake. Once, indeed, during 
the evening one of the donkeys began to kick and 
struggle, and there was of course a general rush for 
rifles, but on examination nothing had happened to 
the donkeys, for they were quietly nibbling a thorn- 
bush ! The fright was probably caused by a prowling 
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hyaena, or else it was a practical joke to arouse the 
camp on the donkey's part ! 

Poor little asses! Lions have a partiality for 
donkeys, and it was as a bait we had brought them. 
One of them, called the " Lion Queller," had an old 
scar on the neck caused by an attack by a lion which 
had knocked him down, but was killed before he could 
finish off the donkey. 

To put the tender-hearted reader's mind at ease 
concerning the final fate of these two asses, I may as 
well tell him that both survived the expedition, and 
were duly brought back to Berbera none the worse for 
their outing. 

The following day we entered a sportsman's 
paradise. The country consisted in undulating prairie 
land extending for many miles, and fairly swarmed 
with game. Huge herds of oryx mingled with even 
larger herds of "aoul" antelope. Hundreds and 
hundreds of massive hartebeest antelope, nearly as 
big as cows, and not unlike those animals in appear- 
ance, roamed over the extensive plain, while to make 
a variation, the great bustard of Somaliland strode 
solemnly about feeding. None of these animals 
appeared conscious of the danger which the presence 
of man, and especially white men, signified, for except 
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the oryx, which with horns laid back, and their coats 
shining in the sun, galloped off raising clouds of dust, 
none of the others were at all disturbed at our 
presence. 

The hartebeests were especially noticeable tor their 
stupidity in this respect, not even realizing that any- 
thing was amiss when one of their numbers bit the 
dust. Needless to say their denseness proved their 
salvation, for after picking out the best heads I shot 
no more of them, unless a specially good pair of horns 
came in my way. 

On one occasion an old hartebeest bull allowed me 
to approach within fifty yards of him. He remained 
staring stupidly at me. I approached, walking bolt 
upright, still closer, when my shikarri turned towards 
me and said, "Shoot, sahib." In a weak moment I 
raised my rifle and fired. Luckily, and I never 
regretted doing so, I missed, and that old hartebeest 
never even so much as moved a step, but appeared 
transfixed at the extraordinary apparition in front of 
him. 

"Shoot, shoot!" again cried my shikarri. I 
shook my head and walked on, leaving the animal 
within a few yards still staring. His stolidity was 
really laughable ! Our gun-bearers could never make 
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out why we did not kill many more than we did. It 
was useless attempting to explain to them the differ- 
ence between sport and slaughter, and slaughter it 
would undoubtedly have been to have kept on shoot- 
ing down these practically tame animals that were 
scarcely alarmed at our presence. Of course we could 
have returned with a huge reputation of having shot 
so many hundred head of game, but it was a fame 

neither J nor myself were anxious for, so we 

agreed to shoot no more antelope, or "such small 
deer," than we required as specimens, or for com- 
missariat purposes. 

The smaller gazelle called "aoul" gave better 
sport than the lumbering hartebeest. These are 
pretty animals, of a fawn colour, with ringed horns 
growing in the shape of a lyre. Both male and female 
have these horns, the only difference being that the 
latters are thinner than the males. On approaching 
a herd, which generally consisted of from fifty to three 
hundred head, it was at first a matter of some diffi- 
culty to distinguish between the sexes. Not wishing 
to shoot a female, I would indicate the one I intended 
to fire at to my shikarri, and look at him interro- 
gatively. If it happened to be a female he would 
shake his head and whisper, " Wife, wife ! " 
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Somalis, especially those of the Midg&n caste, are 
great adepts at cutting up and skinning. The way in 
which they will rip the skin off a freshly slain beast is 
really startling. It was exceedingly laughable too to 
watch them load my pony with the joints and skin 
of an oryx, hartebeest, or other animal. My pony 
had an intense horror of raw flesh, and the sight of 
the cut-up animal made him crazy. Having blind- 
folded his eyes, he would stand fairly quiet, although 
recoiling from every touch of the slain. Directly the 
cloth over his eyes was removed he went mad. He 
used to back and sidle about, and drag the syce who 
held his head-rope through prickly bushes and over 
sharp stones. A minute of this sort of thing, and the 
whole of the meat used to be lying on the ground. 

Having effected this wholesale removal, the pony 
would bend his neck, and quietly start nibbling the 
young grass. After the third time of loading he 
would march quietly away, looking as if he was proud 
of his load ! It was only during this loading business 
that he ever exhibited any spirit at all, for I have 
ridden the same animal to within fifteen paces of a 
lion, and he has not even blinked ! 



CHAPTER IX 

Supplementary water supply — Novel method of watering the ponies 
— Camel's milk — Nearly benighted — Somali idea of distance — 
The signal shots — A visit — Asker Gurr&d — A trying ordeal — A 
stroll in the " bush " — Homing instinct. 

On July 15th, while still occupying the same camp, 

we sent out men to gather information concerning the 

whereabouts of any lions, and we, as our camp lay 

well within the limits of the game-teeming country, 

shot our fill. Meat was at a discount in camp. 

The climate was as pleasant as the most fastidious 

could wish for, being as low as 55 at night and 

75 in the shade during the day. Situated as we 

were on a plateau of large extent, we were quite 

out of range of the usual water-courses, so we had to 

husband our water carefully. Help in this direction 

came in the shape of very regular showers of rain, 

which fell shortly after sunset, and continued sometimes 

throughout the night. 
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By leaving our basins and the bath outside the 
tents, we generally found a small stock of good rain- 
water in the morning, but we were obliged nevertheless 
to restrict ourselves to one wash a day, our allowance 
being about a couple of tumblerfuls. Too precious 
to throw away, the water after our ablutions was given 
to our ponies, — otherwise they would have gone 
without. Once or twice after our return to camp in 
the evening, a rain-cloud was seen in the distance, 
with its edge ragged and trailing towards the earth. 
Our ponies were then mounted by the syces, and 
galloped off towards the falling rain, so as to get a 
good drink at the ponds and puddles thus formed. 
It was a curious manner of watering one's horses ! 

The morning of July 16th was deliciously cool, and 
after an early breakfast we struck camp, and started 
at 8.30. We passed through some pleasant country 
covered with long grey grass, but the undulations 
were more pronounced, forming in many cases shallow 
valleys. Game was very plentiful, herds of oryx and 
aoul being constantly seen. It was curious to notice 
how a wounded animal would separate from its fellows. 
I say, advisedly, a wounded animal from its fellows, 
for of course there is little remarkable for a herd 
struck with panic leaving a wounded companion in 
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the lurch. In the case I am referring to the animal 
(an oryx) was only slightly wounded, as evinced by 
its untiring movements, and so little was it injured, 
that after a long pursuit I had with regret to relinquish 
the hope of getting it. 

Now, did that oryx deliberately quit its herd, 
where it might have found safety in numbers, so as 
not to endanger the remainder by hampering their 
movements? It seems rather an heroic measure for 
an antelope to adopt! 

This day I first tasted camel's milk, although in 
future weeks we drank gallons of it. The Somalis 
regard this milk as most nourishing, and invariably 
recommend it for the sick or wounded. It is similar 
to cow's milk (though perhaps it is whiter in colour), 
and has in many instances a peculiar " tinny " flavour, 
due doubtless to the kind of food that the camel has 
eaten. We obtained this first supply from a camel- 
herd who came up on hearing my shots, and in 
exchange for the remainder of the oryx, after we 
had selected our joints and prime cuts, he went and 
brought my water-bottle full of hot fresh milk. 

There were two or three little camels a few days 
old accompanied by their mothers. More curious 
little objects it would be hard to imagine, and I really 
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think that the most staid and sober-minded person 
could not fail to laugh at their quaint movements and 
babyish grunts. 

I and my shikarris were nearly benighted before 
reaching camp, and for a party of three to be obliged 
to remain out during the night, unprotected by a 
zariba, and without food or drink, was not a pleasing 
prospect at all, apart from the danger. There was 
no road or path, and our hunting during the day had 
led us miles away from the camel track. On every 
side was a sea of grass, without landmark of any 
description. We pushed on at as quick a pace as the 
pony, laden with meat and horns, could be prevailed 
upon to adopt. After an hour's hard going we 
dropped on to the track which our camels had made 
during their march in the morning. This was a little 
better, although our difficulties were by no means 
ended, for the reader will understand, that before 
starting in the morning the head-man could not tell 
the shikarris who accompanied us, " We will halt 
to-night at such-and-such a village," for the simple 
reason that there were no villages. If he could have 
given definite instructions there would have been no 
difficulty. Instead of that, he was obliged to describe 
the halting-place he had in his mind's eye in a much 
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more general fashion, such as — " By the trees over 
against the Hill of Black Stones/' and so on. 

Another adverse fact was, that the Somalis have no 
idea of measurement or distance, their two standards 
being, " A days march," and " As far as the eye can 
see." As may be imagined, no man can give very 
detailed instructions working upon these formulae. 

So on this occasion there was nothing to do but 
to hurry on, uncertain, however, whether we had one 
or ten miles to go. There was no path, the camels 
having broken untrodden ground, and our only means 
of keeping the way they had traversed was by track- 
ing. This, as long as it was daylight, was no very 
difficult matter for my two natives, who of course 
were thoroughly accustomed to this means of follow- 
ing a route ; but even the best trackers fail when 
darkness falls, and by now the day had already 
gone, the surrounding bushes were beginning to look 
black, and the stars overhead began to appear one 
by one. 

Another ten minutes, and we should have to 
stop! We were just on the point of halting, when 
suddenly from a distance straight ahead came the 
report of a rifle, followed quickly by two more shots. 

This was the signal we had agreed upon in case 
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either of us got lost, or were unable to find camp. 
We fired a shot in answer to this welcome signal, 
and in another quarter of an hour we were safely 
within our zariba. 

We were no sooner ensconced in camp than rain 
began to fall heavily, and when we were aroused the 
following day it was still drizzling. The morning was 
dull and cold, and anything but cheerful. 

Immediately after breakfast there was a stir in 
camp, and I saw approaching a party of natives, with 
two very fine-looking men at their head. Behind 
came others, carrying huge jars of milk, and leading 
a good fat sheep. 

These visitors turned out to be the chief of a 
sub-division of the Habr-Gerhajis tribe, his two sons, 
and their followers, and when they became better 
known to us, they proved themselves to be very good 
and staunch fellows. 

The old father was a little infirm, but the eldest 
son, named Asker Gurrid, a man some forty years 
of age, showed himself to be a true sportsman in 
every way, and it was to him that a great deal of the 
success of our shooting trip was due. In height he 
was well over six feet two inches, and was as lithe 
and active as a panther. His head was well set on 
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his shoulders, and his features were well cut, with a 
finely-chiselled aquiline nose. When on foot his 
manner was quiet and courteous in the extreme, but 
when on horseback this dignified calm gave place to 
a dash and verve truly inspiring. Often have I seen 
him naked to the waist, every muscle and sinew 
starting from his dark skin, charge headlong through 
apparently impenetrable bush after an angry lioness, 
and his only weapons two spears and a shield! In 
manners he was a perfect gentleman, and his quiet, 
dignified demeanour duly impressed those beneath 
him. He always carried a Somali whip, and with this 
he used to indicate, with the air of a Napoleon, the 
places to be taken up and maintained by beaters and 
trackers. His brother was much younger, but a bold 
and dashing horseman and hunter. 

A formal interview with natives is always more or 
less trying, although a somewhat amusing ordeal. 

To have fifteen natives squatting in a semicircle 
around one, and to carry on a congratulatory type 
of conversation, for the space of half-an-hour, by 
means of an interpreter, is, to say the least of it, 
somewhat difficult However, on this occasion, after 
a certain amount of preliminary good wishes, we made 
an excellent arrangement with the old chief, by which 

H 
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he agreed to send out horsemen in every direction to 
gain news as to the districts in the vicinity where 
lions had been seen or heard of. In return for his 
gifts of milk and mutton we gave him some tobacco- 
leaf, and a coloured "tobe" of tartan design, whereat he 
seemed highly delighted, and after mutual salutations 
he and his followers returned to their zariba. 

We learnt afterwards that this particular tribe over 
which this old man held sway were until quite recently 
very much addicted to looting and raiding travelling 
caravans, which chanced to pass near his part of the 
country, until his, or rather his son's depredations 
became so notorious, that the authorities at Berbera 
covenanted with him for Rs. 10 per mensem to keep 
the road clear, by not only desisting from raiding 
himself, but also by preventing others from similar 
malpractices. In fact, it was another case of "setting 
a thief to catch a thief." He earns his pay loyally, 
and the mere fact of being in the pay of the English 
Government — the great Government — has given him 
and his people a great prestige throughout the whole 
district. He himself is intensely proud of the dis- 
tinction, and it is about the first thing he tells a 
traveller. 

It continued wet throughout the whole of the day, 
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and to while away the time we repacked and redis- 
tributed some of the loads, and cleaned our guns and 
rifles. Wet weather in camp is awful : everything 
feels and looks damp, and everything outside is 
muddy and unpleasant. The space inside a Cabul 
tent is so small that it is impossible to do much except 
read, and naturally our library was not very large. 
On the other hand, in dry or fine weather camp life 
is delicious, and everything is couleur de rose. 

I find in my diary that at 9 a.m. on this day the 
temperature was only 62 °, and twelve hours later it 
had fallen to 59°. It is evident from these figures, 
that we had nothing to complain about as regards 
climate. It was still raining the following morning 
when we woke, but broken sky gave hopes of a fine 
day, and so it turned out, for shortly after breakfast 
the sun shone forth, and bag and baggage were set 
out to dry in his cheerful rays. 

Our shikarris had taken our ponies, and gone off 

scouting for news of lions, so J and I took a stroll 

after breakfast. The country was completely covered 
with gnarled and stubbly-looking trees, not exceeding 
twenty feet in height, and the nature of the scenery 
made us feel as if we were wandering in an orchard 
of gigantic extent, and of surpassing wildness. Path, 
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of course, there was none, and so after going about 
a mile we began to think about returning. This was 
easier contemplated than accomplished, for, owing to 
the denseness of the trees, it was impossible to see 
any distance ahead, and consequently no landmark 
was obtainable for guidance. By means of a com- 
pass we moved in the direction of our camp, but it 
was similar to steering a vessel in a thick fog, for 
unless one happened to strike off the direct line, one 
might easily have passed the camp without seeing it. 
However, in due time we came upon a native, who 
led us unerringly to the zariba. Now it was not with 
the intention of relating our own inability to retrace 
our steps that caused me to detail the above incident, 
but a desire to remark upon the power the Somali 
possesses to point his course in the densest bush, so 
as to arrive at any desired spot. Of course when 
able to see all round, or when known landmarks are 
visible, the matter is simple enough, but when passing 
through pathless "bush," with the trees and other 
growths obliterating all view, their cleverness in find- 
ing the way is worthy of note. Of course they have 
been brought up to it from childhood, and thus the 
power is not destroyed as in the case of a civilized 
man, who, thanks to maps, railways, and roads, seldom 
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has to trouble his head about direction. The " bump 
of locality" which Europeans possess in varying 
degree, is, I suppose, the dying flicker of the power 
which appears to flourish with almost miraculous 
effectiveness in the wild grades of human and animal 
life. 



CHAPTER X 

Methods of lion-hunting — Lions in general — Lion stories — The lion's 
worst enemy — Vultures — Instinct or sight ? — A case in point — 
Honey-birds — Unmerited distrust. 

In Somaliland there are three ways of tackling the 

kingly Hon in his bush domain. These methods may 

be briefly epitomized under the following heads — 

(i) Sitting; (2) Walking; (3) Riding. 

As regards the sitting method, the chief requisite 

for the shooter is plenty of patience. The process 

is as follows : — The sportsman and his shikarri are 

immured in a very strongly constructed thorn zariba, 

just large enough to hold two persons. The only 

aperture left is a small hole about eighteen inches 

from the ground and about eight inches in diameter. 

Through this the two watchers within look out, and 

fire. A donkey or other suitable bait is tethered a 

few feet from the zariba, and of course exactly 

102 
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opposite the loophole. Sometimes the zariba is 
built over a water-hole, where it is known that lions 
come regularly to drink, but in either case the pro- 
cedure is the same. A little before sunset the sports- 
man and his shikarri take their places inside the 
enclosure, and the hole they entered at is carefully 
built up again from the outside by some of the camel 
men, who, after tethering the donkey opposite the 
loophole, retire. The two watchers try to make 
themselves as comfortable as circumstances will 
permit, for they have a long and weary time before 
them. Sometimes the lion comes, sometimes he does 
not. In this latter case the imprisoned couple are 
liberated at dawn by the camel men, and return to 
camp very tired and cramped with sitting so long. 
If the lion does happen to put in an appearance, 
things are of course a bit livelier. The lion generally 
leaps at the donkey and knocks him down, and when 
the sportsman inside the zariba sees an opportunity, 
he fires at the indistinct mass in front of him. Some- 
times the lion is hit, and sometimes he is not, in 
which case the occupants of the enclosure hear the 
animal bounding off, and curse their bad luck, and 
feel that they had much rather no lion had turned 
up than that he should have escaped unwounded. 
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Occasionally the donkey gets hit ; this is hard lines 
on the donkey ! 

If the lion is badly wounded, the two in the 
zariba may have an anxious time, for I know of cases 
when the lion has repeatedly charged the zariba with 
awful growls, and every time he hurled his full weight 
against the thorn walls, the occupants wondered how 
long their fortress would stand this furious onslaught. 
Then the animal, weakened by loss of blood, suc- 
cumbs, and lies growling and biting the walls, until 
another shot from within finishes the matter. 

As the reader will see for himself, except for the 
requisite patience to sit perhaps the livelong night, 
and the more than doubtful result of a shot through 
the loophole, this method can scarcely be commended 
either as very sportsmanlike or exciting. 

In execution it is somewhat akin to the Indian 
method of sitting up on a platform, or mechin, amidst 
the boughs of a tree, for the purpose of killing tiger, 
but of course in this latter case the distances are 
greater, and much skill has to be exercised in shooting 
at the beast. We only employed the zariba, or 
sitting method, once during our trip, as we were 
fully convinced that it would not pay in the long run. 
We realized that it was far more profitable for 
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Mahomet to go to the mountain, than to wait until 
the mountain came to Mahomet ! 

The second or "walking" method differs in every 
respect from that already described, and is sufficiently 
exciting and nerve-testing for the most enthusiastic 
sportsman. It is simply a case of walking the animal 
u up " by persistent tracking, and it will take a silent 
though thrilling hour's advance before the forest king 
is met face to face, roused probably from his midday 
siesta, and consequently not in at all a forgiving frame 
of mind. What makes this method so exciting is 
that the sportsman is never certain when the lion, 
whose tracks are being followed with such deadly 
pertinacity, may be seen. At any moment he may 
spring into view, barring further progress, and regard- 
ing the intruders with an expression of angry surprise. 

Apart from the excitement, a constant source of 
pleasure is afforded in watching the unerring and 
fateful tracking of the beast. Many Somalis — not 
all of them — are excellent trackers. Not a trodden 
leaf, or broken piece of grass, is overlooked by them, 
nor is there a single claw scratch on the soil which 
does not help to forge the chain of fate that creeps so 
silently, but with such deadly certainty, towards the 
unconscious animal. 
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The art of tracking comes almost as a second 
nature to the Somali, accustomed as he is to it from 
his youth upwards. To watch a tracker pick out, 
without difficulty, one animal's footprints from a 
tangled and mixed trail of many others is a pleasing 
thing, and so it is to follow a native, and see him 
keep on an animal's track in thick bush, where the 
turns and twistings are constant. This he will often 
do at a quick trot, and what is just as remarkable, is, 
that he will never confuse a new trail with the original 
one he started upon. 

We now come to the third or "'riding" system of 
lion-hunting. This, if not quite so dangerous as the 
second method I have already sketched, has more 
wild excitement about it, although it is not such a 
drawn-out affair, and once the lion is sighted it is 
over in a few minutes. Briefly stated, it is generally 
carried out as follows : — A number of horsemen start 
off, and proceed through the bush in an extended 
line, keeping a sharp look-out for signs of lions. 

Directly one is sighted, the whole party, uttering 
loud yells, give chase. The animal at first generally 
bounds easily off in the direction of some favourite 
thicket or lair. The lion goes much faster than the 
horsemen, and it entails a terrific gallop to keep the 
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animal in view. This pursuit is carried out over the 
most villainous ground, fallen trees and deep invisible 
holes being among the dangers of the chase. Those 
of the party who happen to be on foot leap up behind 
those who are mounted, and help to urge the double- 
laden ponies on to the front. All are wild with the 
excitement of the chase, and every one gives tongue 
with full lung power, as the whole party sweep at 
a crashing gallop over and through the roughest and 
wildest bush land. It does not last for long, however, 
for the lion, recovering from his first surprise, takes 
cover in his lair, and quietly takes stock of his ad- 
versaries. As the horsemen arrive, the animal's 
grand face will generally be seen glaring at them 
through the brambly walls of his retreat, and at the 
same time he utters a deep thunderous growl. The 
sportsman then jumps off his panting pony, and 
seizing his rifle, enters the lion's haunt. Now comes 
the time for a little coolness and a steady aim, for 
a miss, or an incapacitating wound, will probably 
cause the animal to rush at the intruder. 

All this time the horsemen, still mounted, keep a 
look-out, in case the beast should break cover, and 
also to be ready, in case of any mishap, to distract the 
animal's attention if he should take it into his head to 
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charge any of the party. The range is short, and as 
the lion is certain to be glaring straight at the fore- 
most of the intruders, which of course is the white 
man, a steady shot generally settles the business. 

The lion inhabiting Somaliland does not as a rule 
possess a very long mane, not such a one, for instance, 
as seen on captive lions. The constant roamings 
through thick and thorny bush land prevents the hair 
growing to any great length. Their usual haunts 
appear to be on the borders of bush and open prairie 
land, in which localities they are enabled to roam 
over the game-teeming plains, and to resort to the 
more enclosed country during the day to seek rest 
and safety from intrusion. 

In this part of North-Eastern Africa they appear, 
to a great extent, to live in what may be called 
colonies, several families having their haunts in one 
locality. This is no doubt in some measure due to 
the scarcity of water, and makes it necessary for them 
to congregate together. Lions are not always found 
in the same places, for I know of districts where lions 
were seldom seen, becoming suddenly a veritable lion 
country. 1 The boldness of lions is naturally greater 

1 In the middle of the year the sexes live apart. Lionesses during 
this season are generally met with in pairs. The males seem to 
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at night than during day, and many instances have 
occurred of a lion springing into a zariba, and carry- 
ing off either a man or an animal. One instance of 
this was a common story at Aden, and the fact that 
the lion's attack caused him to look supremely foolish, 
may render its relation admissible here. 

An officer of the Aden garrison happened to be 
on a shooting expedition in Somaliland. After a hard 
day's "shikar," he lay asleep on his bed within the 
zariba, when a lion leapt in, and selected the gallant 
officer for his meal. In the confusion, however, which 
ensued, the bedstead was overturned, and fell upon 
its late occupant, thus providentially saving his life 
at the expense of a few slight wounds. The lion, 
becoming confused at the hubbub, seized what he 
evidently mistook for his intended victim, and bounded 
off with the pillow in his jaws. The lion's disappoint- 
ment when he discovered his mistake must have 
been comical in the extreme. 

Indirectly, one of the worst enemies that lions 
possess are vultures, for these birds, by hovering high 
in the air over a lion's " kill/' indicate very clearly 

keep now by themselves. J came across a party of four males 

(three full grown and one youngster of about two years of age) in 
a single thicket 
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their presence to the sportsman, who otherwise would 
have remained in ignorance of their proximity. On 
more than one occasion, when returning to camp, have 
the circling birds notified the presence of beasts of prey, 
and a change of direction generally led us to a kill. 

It has always been a subject of remark as to the 
manner in which vultures will suddenly appear from 
all quarters of heaven directly blood is spilt, and, while 
writing on this subject, I cannot restrain myself from 
mentioning a rather curious incident a propos of the 
subject under discussion, which opens out fresh vistas 
of conjectures as to the "how and the why" of the 
birds' mysterious appearance. 

On the day in question I was after oryx, hartebeest, 
or aoul gazelle, or, in fact, any animal suitable for 
the cooking-pot. After one or two unsuccessful 
stalks I and my shikarris sat down to rest. As we 
looked over the expanse of prairie land, I saw a fox 
creeping away through the grass. We went up to 
the spot where we had seen him emerge, and there 
we found a dead aoul gazelle lying stiff and stark. I 
at once knew that this must have been the one my 

companion J had told me he had wounded the 

previous evening, for he had felt certain he had hit 
the animal, yet it bounded away as if unhurt. The 
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place where the carcase lay was about two miles from 
where he had fired. The body lay in a particularly 
open prairie, void of trees and bush, in fact, in a most 
suitable spot for aerial seekers after carrion, and the 
animal must have been dead many hours, yet not a 
single vulture had been near it. 

I must now relate the sequel, which makes the 
non-appearance of the usual vultures still more curious. 
Twenty minutes after finding this gazelle, I had shot 
two of the same species not a quarter of a mile from 
where the dead animal lay. Before we had finished 
skinning and cutting up even one of these, we were 
surrounded by vultures, while others were sailing 
down towards us from every point of the horizon. 
No sooner had we left the remains than with a wild 
flapping the scavenger birds, heedless of our presence, 
rushed to their meal, and commenced tearing the 
bodies to pieces, screaming, fighting, and beating 
their enormous pinions all the time. 

Now, what had brought all these birds there so 
unerringly ? Had it been sight, or smell, surely they 
would have, hours before, torn to pieces the gazelle 
which was even then lying a few score yards off. 
The solution of this paradox, as set forth by my 
shikarris, may not be far from the truth. They said 
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that birds of prey and carrion-eaters soar above 
beasts of prey which they see on the move. By thus 
maintaining their hovering watch over flesh-eating 
earth-bound animals (man included) they make certain 
of a meal. Let us suppose that a lion stalks through 
the bush. Above him hovers a vulture watching 
him, and realizing that he must eat sooner or later. 
Presently the lion does kill some animal, and down 
drops the vulture which has been watching him. 
Other birds, although perchance far distant, see the 
eager swoop towards the earth of number one, and 
they in their turn glide down to partake of the feast 
they can neither see nor smell. This solution would 
undoubtedly account for the fact that the aoul gazelle 

which J shot, and I found the following day, had 

not been touched by vultures. 

Since I have struck upon the subject of birds, I 
will close this chapter with a few notes concerning 
the African honey-bird, the performances of which 
will read rather like a " traveller's tale " than the plain 
truth. 

The bird to which I refer belongs to the family 
called Indicatoridae, or "pointers out." They are not 
uncommon in Africa, and a few species only are found 
in Asia. There is nothing remarkable about their 
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appearance, for their plumage is of a sober dark 
colour, only relieved by a whitish-feathered breast 
They are of stout build, and furnished with a short 
strong bill, and about the size of a lark. 

Although there is nothing thus to attract the 
traveller's attention in the bird's outward appearance, 
its movements and motives are both interesting and 
curious. On observing a camp where men are moving 
about, or, for that matter, whenever it meets a man, 
the little bird will fly boldly towards him, and perching 
on a tree close by will commence to utter sharp and 
excited chirrups. If no notice is taken, it becomes still 
more excited, and with the object of attracting at- 
tention it will flutter about him, and at the same time 
emit its cry. The natives then answer the bird by 
whistling to it. Upon this response the bird will fly 
off for about a hundred yards, and perching on a 
fresh tree will wait for the slower mortal to come up, 
all the time calling upon its human companion, as 
much as to say, " Come, hurry up ! how terribly 
slow you are!" 

By a similar series of short flights and waits so as 

to accommodate the man following, the little bird will 

lead him on and on for perhaps nearly a mile. On 

arriving at the place where the honey is to be found, 

i 
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it will go no further, but will flutter about, at the 
same time uttering its chirrups. 

The man who has thus followed the bird now 
commences to search for the hidden honey. If he 
is at first unable to fix upon the particular tree, the 
bird gets still further excited, and says as plainly as 
possible, " Well, there, I never saw such a duffer ! I 
take all the trouble to bring this thing of a man up 
to the very spot, and then he can't find the honey ! " 

We constantly procured honey with the aid of this 
bird, and it was amazing as it was amusing to see 
the bird leading the way. On one occasion, when 

J and his shikarris were returning to camp, a 

honey-bird attracted their attention. They followed 
it as usual, until they arrived at the spot indicated. 

In vain they looked for the honeycomb. J 

suggested that the bird must have made a mistake 
this time, but the natives shook their heads, and 
commenced the search afresh. 

All this time the bird was chattering and flying 
wildly about in a great state of excitement. Amidst 
the trees where the party was standing was an old 
ant-hill some four or five feet in height, and as a 
last resource this was approached, and the top broken 
away. When the bird saw this ant-hill attacked, it 
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went mad with excitement, and fluttered close over 
the searchers' heads. 

Sure enough ! there was the honey hidden in the 

ant-hill ! Out swarmed the bees, and J retreated, 

but the shikarris did not seem to mind the stings, 
for with much laughter they extracted the comb, 
taking care to leave a good portion for the little guide. 

There can be few more remarkable instances of 
instinct in the feathered world than the methods 
adopted by this honey guide to procure food, for it 
must be remembered that in these African wilds man 
is seldom seen, and no wild animal or bird absolutely 
seeks man to aid it in obtaining sustenance. 

In South Africa there is a native idea that the 
honey-bird purposely leads men to destruction, by 
guiding them to the lair of a lion or panther. The 
natives of Somaliland, however, have no such theory, 
and follow the bird without hesitation, confident in 
the honest intentions of their feathered guide. 



CHAPTER XI 

Tracks ! — The ubiquitous lion — The Cashmere bear fraud — Native 
curiosity — We wash before admiring crowds — The Englishman 
and his " tub " — Two sides to every question ! — Lion ! — A lucky 
day — Ostriches — Guinea-fowl — Oryx — Songs of triumph — Arrival 
in camp — A most contented zariba. 

On Friday, July 19th, we struck camp, and accom- 
panied by Asker Gurr&d and three horsemen armed 
with spears and shield, started off towards a district 
where we heard lions had recently been seen. On 
this day for the first time we carried our heavy rifles, 
a double eight-bore and a double ten-bore. 

An hour after starting we watered our horses at 
a small hole full of rain-water, surrounded by a very 
thick and high zariba. Channels had been cut in the 
soil like the spokes of a wheel, to carry the water 
into the central reservoir. Our ponies having been 
refreshed, we and the others formed an extended line, 

and advanced through what is called in Somaliland 
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a forest. There were certainly plenty of trees, but 
all were of stunted growth, while thorny bushes and 
coarse grass formed the under-growth. It looked 
a wild and savage stretch of country, and seemed a 
typical place for a lion's home. 

At last we came upon some lion tracks, but the 
verdict was that they had been formed two or three 
days ago. Nevertheless, the fact of passing through 
a haunt where lions had been roaming in freedom 
gave a pleasurable excitement to our advance. 

The belt of forest through which we passed ex- 
tended for about ten miles, and we finally emerged 
into more open country without having seen anything 
more formidable than three oryx, three girnook, three 
foxes, and one great bustard. 

Shortly after midday we arrived near our intended 
camping ground. It was a pleasant place, situated 
on a considerable elevation, and with many trees and 
much grass. Towards the south we could see the 
long ranges of the Harar and Jigjiga hills stretching 
picturesquely away in the direction of Abyssinia. 
We found near where we had halted a considerable 
number of Somalis, who had pitched their huts in the 
locality for the purpose of grazing their flocks. The 
news of our arrival soon spread, and, as usual, several 
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villagers came up to have a look at the white men, 
and to hear the latest news, and they in their turn 
gave us such information about the presence of game 
as they thought might assist us. 

Of course they immediately said that there were 
lions in the neighbourhood ; every man we came 
across had the same story of either having seen lions 
himself, or else of some neighbour who had had a 
camel or a child taken. I became suspicious as to 
the truth of the constantly recurring tales of lions 
being so plentiful, it seemed to me too similar to the 
story of the bear which inhabits the hills round 
every single village in Cashmere. I believe that 
there is no village there which has not its reputed 
bear ; not that one ever came across the animal, if 
one took the trouble to go after it, for it always turned 
out that on that particular day the bear had " made 
tracks" and vanished. Doubtless during the winter 
months the animals really used to prowl around the 
village houses, but in July the sportsman in Cashmere 
wanted something a little more tangible to follow than 
a mythical bear, which had been seen the previous 
winter. 

So I really began to imagine the tales that were 
told us by the wandering Somali anent lions had 
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about the same value, as far as truth was concerned, 
as those of my Cashmere friends. 

Our camels, which had been forced to take a safer 
but more circuitous route than we had traversed, 
arrived when afternoon was well advanced, and going 
forward another mile, we pitched our tents, and un- 
loaded the camels inside a substantial but disused 
thorn zariba. 

Our arrival brought out the entire population of 

the neighbouring huts, and* J and I made our 

toilets under the concentrated gaze of some hundred 
pairs of eyes. Many, in fact I may say nearly all, 
had never seen a white man before, so their curiosity 

was natural enough. J and I both agreed that 

our arrival was very similar to the advent of a circus 
at home, when all the younger inhabitants turn out 
to gaze at the mysterious tents, and endeavour to 
catch a free glimpse of " the much advertised two- 
headed woman," or "the tattooed nobleman/' We 
felt upon this occasion that we were the attraction, 
and they were especially entertained when we started 
washing. Stripped to the waist, we lathered our heads 
and face with soap-suds amidst murmurs of astonish- 
ment, and during the whole time we remained in this 
spot our daily wash invariably drew crowded houses ! 
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The average Englishman rather prides himself on 
his cleanliness of person, and naturally so ; but it 
rather staggers one to find that the mere fact of 
washing is apt to be misleading to the benighted 
heathen. Our Indian subjects say, concerning the 
propensity of their white masters for soap and water, 
not " How clean must the Englishman be ! " but " How 
excessively dirty he must be to need so much wash- 
ing ! " There are verily two sides to every question ! 

It rained during the night, and when we breakfasted 
at 6.30 the following morning the thermometer was 
as low as 5 8°, so we were glad of our thickest shooting 
jackets. 

We started after lion at seven o'clock, and for some 
miles passed through the usual Somali forest-belt of 
stunted leafless trees, broken by occasional open 
spaces covered with yellowish grass. In our company 
rode Asker Gurr&d, his brother and cousin Ismail, 

together with four other horsemen. J and I kept 

together for some distance, and then we divided the 
mounted men between us, and moved parallel to each 
other, but further apart, so as to cover a larger extent 
of forest. 

Now and then we startled a girnook antelope, but 
except for these, we saw no signs of animal life. This 
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of course was rather a good omen, as naturally where 
lions haunt is not a favourite resort for game of any 
description. Once we came across two specimens of 
"ratels." These curious little animals were about 
twenty inches long, and as they ran they emitted 
a most extraordinary metallic rattling noise. My 
Somalis made a dig or two at one of them with their 
spears, but their skins seemed quite impervious to 
the steel. The little beasts had plenty of pluck, how- 
ever, for they boldly attacked the ponies' legs, and 
the efforts of the horsemen to escape the vicious 
onslaught caused immoderate laughter. I allowed 
them to run off, rattling furiously! 

Still we . kept on through the trees, but never a 
track or sign of life appeared. After some three 
hours' advance, however, we emerged into an open 
glade covered with grass. We were all going along 
in a somewhat listless manner, when suddenly a native, 
pointing with his spear, uttered the magic wcrd 
-Lion!" 

The next moment the whole aspect of the party 
was changed, and, with wild yells, we turned t and 
galloped after a beautiful lioness, which I could see 
was, with easy bounds, making for a safe retreat. 

How we rode! Through thorny thickets, over 
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fallen trees, till my hands were bloody from the 
brambles I was forced to charge through. The 
lioness finally halted to wait for us in a patch of short 
grass, so low that it was a marvel how she lay 
concealed. I had lost sight of her in the chase, 
and was on the point of riding right through the 
grass where she lay crouching, when the Somalis 
raised frantic cries for me to dismount from my pony. 

" Ka dig / ka dig!" they yelled. I was off in a 
moment, and an instant later the lioness with a 
wonderful bound in the air sprang up not five yards 
from me. She did not go far, however, but entered 
a small thicket close by. I seized my '500 Express 
and advanced towards her, and there, through the 
bush, I saw her grand face glaring straight at me, 
while she emitted a deep growl. Aiming at her chest 
I fired. I saw her crumple up, rise, stagger a few 
paces, and then fall dead. The Somalis raised a yell 
of delight, but it was no time for tarrying, for there 
was other work to be done, as it appeared that there 
had been a second lioness in company with the first. 
We mounted and galloped off again. After some 
hard going ventre a terre, which is no easy matter over 
the rough ground, and with one hand occupied holding 
a loaded rifle, the animal was spotted in the grass 
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crouching with the head between the paws ready to 
spring on the advancing horsemen. Dismounting I 
fired, although the animal was partially hidden by the 
grass in which it was crouching. The bullet struck 
the right shoulder. The animal got up, but rolled 
over again into a shallow but awkward hollow in the 
ground, which made a finishing shot difficult. How- 
ever, an opportunity soon presented itself of making 
an end, and with a rumbling growl the forest queen 
died! 

My Somalis greeted the death of number two with 
a genuine "Hip! hip! hurrah!" evidently picked up 
while serving some other British sportsmen. Two fine 
lions in half-an-hour was a fairly satisfactory morning's 
work. 

Having seen the lions neatly skinned, and the pelts 
tied to my saddle, not without a good deal of trouble — 
for, as I have already mentioned, my pony had a great 
horror of dead meat — we started again after oryx. 
We had not gone very far when we came upon some 
ostriches. The "mob" consisted of a cock bird and 
five hens. We stalked up quite close to the huge 
birds, but intervening bushes prevented me from 
obtaining a shot until they had taken alarm, and were 
more than three hundred yards off. My shot had no 
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other effect than to cause them to quicken their pace 
across the plain upon which we had emerged after 
killing the lions. 

More than once during the trip I had oppor- 
tunities of having a shot at ostriches, for they were 
not very difficult to get up to, thanks to the series of 
isolated bushes with which the ground was covered, and 
which made approach fairly easy. For some reason 
or other, however, I never managed to bring down 
a bird, although, had I then known how profitably 
they could be disposed of, I might have taken a little 
more trouble in securing some specimens. We con- 
stantly found eggs ; on one occasion J came across 

a batch of thirteen. On many occasions I found odd 
ones, quite warm, yet lying absolutely unprotected on 
the bare ground. 

How arose the old fable that ostriches hide their 
heads in the sand? From all sources [of information, 
and from my own small experience, I cannot put down 
the ostrich as a particularly foolish bird, for certainly 
those I came across displayed their sense in a very 
practical manner by making off at railway speed 
directly they had an inkling of my approach. 

It was just after watching the ostriches becoming 
gradually mere specks in the distance, that I saw the 
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first dog I had seen in Somaliland. The inhabitants 
being rigid Mahomedans, naturally look upon the dog 
as an unclean animal, the mere touch defiling, and if 
a Somali happens to even brush against a dog, he is 
only cleansed by washing seven times. I was thus 
rather surprised to see a party of six natives approach- 
ing with a dog in their midst. They turned out to be 
a party of hunters of the Midg&n caste, out after oryx, 
armed with the usual bow and poisoned arrows. 

The mention of having come across this rare 
animal, the dog, reminds me of a still more curious 
deficiency in the shape of domestic live stock, and this 
is the entire absence in the whole country of the 
ordinary fowl. There must be few countries on the 
face of the earth where cocks and hens are not kept. 
In consequence of the absence of these most useful 
birds we never tasted or saw a hen's egg during 
the whole time we were in Somaliland. Eggs are 
such articles of every-day consumption that their en- 
tire unprocurability strikes the traveller as somewhat 
strange. 

The Somali consider all birds unfit for eating, and 
consequently the feathered fowl of all sorts are wonder- 
fully tame, never having been taught, through genera- 
tions, to regard man as their natural enemy. Every 
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patch of forest-covered land swarmed with enormous 
numbers of guinea-fowl, which it is needless to remark 
formed a pleasant change of diet. 

But to return to this eventful 20th of July. Al- 
though we came across many lion tracks, we neither 
had time nor sufficient ammunition in our pouches to 
follow them, so we turned homewards, well content 
with our days work. As we were proceeding, my 
attention was called to a fine bull oryx which was 
tearing along in the distance, and making straight for 
the spot where we had halted to watch him. Fear 
evidently lent him wings, and so bewildered was he, 
that apparently he never saw our party. Probably 
some prowling lion had startled him, although we 
could see nothing of his pursuer. However, on he 
came at full speed, until he had arrived as close as 
a hundred yards from us. He then espied us and 
stopped short, and for fully a minute he gazed at our 
party in petrified astonishment. Recovering his wits, 
he took a fresh line, and dashed off across our 
front at full gallop. When close to camp I came 
across another oryx. I fired with my Lee-Metford 
carbine — a charming little weapon — and although I 
knew I had hit him, he only turned round, and we 
watched him gallop off until some bushes hid him 
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from our sight. Certain that he was wounded, we 
followed his tracks, and sure enough, about two hundred 
yards from where he had started we found him lying 
dead, the nickel bullet having passed completely 
through him. 

When within a mile or so of camp my Somalis 
began to chant a song of triumph about the deeds of 
the day. As has already been mentioned, the natives 
possess a great aptitude for impromptu ballads, and 
their songs often possess considerable poetic fancy. 

Upon this occasion each man in turn sang a solo in 
a high-pitched key at the top of his voice. Tune 
there was none, the whole being more or less recita- 
tive, and the end of each measure marked by a long- 
continued quavering note. This is what the syce 
sang : — 

" Oh ! it was grand work ! 
Yes, it was mighty sport ! 
The lion roamed in the forest ; 
He was not afraid, he did not know ! 
But Hirsi x came, and with him Deria, 2 
And the sahib he also came ; 
The lion did not fear, but they came. 
And then the lion stood and looked, 
And through the ' bush ' the sahib went, 
And lo ! the lion fell. 

1 Head shikarri. 2 Second gun-bearer. 
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He fell and died ! 

Oh, it was well done ; yes, it was mighty sport ! 
And Hirsi and Deria and myself were there. 
And much reward shall we obtain ! " 

Then another would take up the song in a similar 
strain. The frequent allusion, however, to the realiz- 
ation of ample " backsheesh," or monetary reward, 
rather spoilt the romance of these triumph songs! 
The quavering notes of these chants had, it appeared, 
been heard in the camp and adjoining village when we 
were far away, for by the time the zaribas were 
reached, the whole population had turned out to give 
our party a welcome. 

I had not been back long, when my companion 

J returned, preceded by his singing followers. 

He had been more successful than I, for he brought 
back with him the pelts and heads of three fine lions, 
and that of a young lion about two years old. He 
had found them all in one place, and had by some 
splendid shooting killed them all. 

All our worthy followers seemed as pleased as 
their white masters at the result of the days work, 

and when J and I ordered a fat sheep and jars of 

milk for them to feast upon, I do not think that there 
was a more contented zariba on the face of the earth. 



CHAPTER XII 

Snakes and other horrors — Ticks — On the war-path again — " Fol " — 
Face to face ! — Our local magician — Signs of elephants— We 
move. 

It was while in this camp that the only snake I saw in 
Somaliland was killed. We were exceptionally lucky 
as regards snakes, for I have since heard that other 
travellers in the country met with numbers, many of 
a poisonous kind. They are also more numerous 
towards the south-west, where the land is lower, and 
there is consequently more water and long rank grass. 
On the uplands and upon the borders of Abyssinia, 
where most of our shooting took place, the land was 
peculiarly free from those pests which make life in 
tropical countries so disagreeable. 

There were no mosquitoes, a few scorpions, a very 
few snakes, but, alas ! many " ticks." This loathsome 
parasite in many localities literally swarmed both on 
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the ground and trees, and it was vain to attempt to 
prevent the horrid insect from crawling upon one. 
Dwellers in the East will know this insect well, but to 
those who are happily unacquainted with its appear- 
ance, it is necessary to explain that it generally fixes on 
to animals about the eyes and ears, and between the 
toes, and if not removed, the insect will have swollen 
in the course of two or three days to the dimen- 
sion of an olive, its original size being about that of an 
ordinary bug. The enlarged, unwholesome, greenish 
sack-like body appears when crushed to be composed 
of nothing but blood, sucked from the animal it has 
fixed upon. It has none of the lively activity of the 
flea, but is an unclean, slowly crawling and clinging 
thing, which sickens one. Dogs and horses in India 
have to be picked regularly every day. Bearing this 
in mind, the reader will comprehend the horror of the 
situation when, as I have stated, the ground in many 
places swarmed with them. 

Besides the ordinary Asiatic variety, there were 
other species ranging up to monsters as large as a 
sixpence. The camels naturally were full of them, 
although they received valuable assistance in getting 
rid of them from the birds, which fearlessly alighted 
upon them to feed off the fattened and bloated parasite. 
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One bird in particular attracted our attention upon the 
camels ; I refer to the red-billed ox-pecker, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the African beef-eater ; a small grey 
bird with a crimson bill, — it certainly can never com- 
plain of lack of food ! 

We were both on the war-path after lions early the 
following morning. It was decidedly chilly, for the 
thermometer at five o'clock only showed 53 . How- 
ever, we soon got warmed by walking, our ponies being 

led. J and I again separated our forces and took 

opposite directions. 

Once clear of the zariba the first thing to do was 
to consult the " Fol." This curious practice was a 
species of divination and was firmly believed in by all 
my Somalis, the idea being to discover the proper 
direction to take for a successful hunt. 

The method of working the oracle was for one to 
take his string of Mahomedan praying beads, which 
are precisely similar to those used by Roman Catholics, 
except that the former has ninety-nine beads, each 
representing one of the virtues of God. 

Taking his rosary, the man would squat down, and 
holding up the beads would divide them into twos and 
threes, starting from the same bead, and working 
round both ways till the hands met. The deciding 
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point was the number of beads left between the right 
and left-hand fingers at the finish. 

I do not intend to inflict a detailed account of this 
day's sport upon the reader, and shall consequently only 
mention such points in the day's proceedings that may 
appear curious or interesting. 

In the first place, the " Fol " directed us correctly, 
for I came across no less than three lions during the 
morning, two of which I managed to kill. The one 
which escaped led me a fearful dance. Twice I was 
within ten feet of him, but on each of these occasions 
the bush was so thick and tangled that it was impos- 
sible to see to shoot. I met this lion at our first 
encounter absolutely face to face, and so surprised were 
we at each other's sudden appearance, that both I and 
the lion lost a moment staring at each other. 

The bush here was very dense, and nearly all the 
thorns were those awful species, the " wait-a-bit " ; 
not honest straight spikes, but all shaped like hooks. 
Progress was consequently painful, and my hands and 
clothes were much torn. The tracking of my shikarris 
was beautiful to watch, for, through the endless twistings 
of the track through the " bush," they followed the 
erratic movements of the lion, often at a sharp run. 
We came to close quarters once more. I heard him 
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growling in the bush, and was hoping that at length I 
should be able to get a shot, when suddenly he leapt 
across my front, far in the air, not ten feet from me, 
and was gone ! Shortly afterwards we came upon the 
remains of an oryx, which had evidently formed a lion's 
supper the previous night, for the body was fresh, and 
had not lain for long. There was not much left, but 
among the remnants lay the horns and a piece of the 
skull, although all the face had been devoured. Curi- 
ously enough, I came across the lioness who had been 
feeding off this oryx and killed her. She had evidently 
been having a full meal, and I opened her stomach. 
It was filled with large gobbets of perfectly fresh oryx 
flesh with skin and hair scarcely soiled, evidently some 
portion of the oryx we had come across earlier in the 
morning. On returning to camp that afternoon we 
repassed the spot where the horns lay, and I kept them 
as a memento of another successful day. Besides the 
three lions I also came across three oryx, a girnook 
gazelle, and an ostrich. 

The inhabitants of the neighbouring zariba had 
among them a magician or soothsayer, with whom we 
became great friends. He was a harmless individual, 
a little touched in his head. His prognostications were 
listened to with the greatest respect by all our fol- 
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lowers, the shikarris especially currying his favour, so 
that he should arrange matters to ensure good sport. 

We gave the old fellow, who, by the bye, sported an 
ostrich feather in his hair (a sign that he had killed a 
man in battle), a rupee or two and some tobacco, with 
any number of empty jam and meat tins, all of which 
delighted him, and thus propitiated, he uttered satis- 
factory forecasts of the bags we should obtain. 

We remained in this zariba for five days, when 
news arrived that the signs of elephants had been 
observed about twenty miles to the north of where we 
were located. 

To prove his assertion our informant produced a 
piece of elephant dung. This was considered good 
enough evidence, and so the following day we struck 
camp, and once more were on the move. 



CHAPTER XIII 

A storm — An elephant track — Burkhad — A picturesque scene — 
Mutual compliments — The acme of Somali equitation — A cruel 
bit — Saddles — Elephants again — Wrong tactics — A chase — A 
spill. 

We were certainly fortunate in finding elephants so 
close, for we had not expected to have been able, owing 
to lack of time, to have travelled far enough south to 
reach their usual haunts. But here they were between 
us and the sea. We had hoped to have reached the 
locality where the elephants had been seen in one days 
march, but when within six miles of our destination 
heavy rain-clouds were discerned sweeping towards 
us, and the distant growl of thunder warned us of an 
approaching storm, so we determined to pitch camp at 
once, and by hurrying up the camels, tents were up, 
fires lit, and everything was snug within a new zariba 
before the rain reached us. 

We continued our march the following morning 
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through similar country to that traversed the previous 
day, stunted forest glades and open prairie land, all 
covered with pleasant grass. In fact, we could have 
very well imagined ourselves travelling in some remote 
corner of Europe, had it not been for our black servants. 
We accomplished the journey without incident, save 
that we, for the first time, came across the mighty 
footprints of a herd of elephants. There is no mis- 
taking an elephant track, for moving as they do in 
herds, they leave a veritable road behind them, 
especially if the ground happens to be damp. As, 
however, they travel fast and far, and wander over 
great areas of country, it requires an experienced 
tracker to decide whether it is worth while to follow 
a trail apparently quite fresh, and perhaps made a few 
hours before. 

We finally reached a zariba where there was a 
population of about two hundred human beings, who 
tended flocks of sheep, and superintended a small 
ostrich farm of about eight birds. Owing to the fact 
of these birds having been recently plucked they 
presented rather a woe-begone appearance. To pre- 
vent them running off they were hobbled with a rope 
tied to their legs close up to the body. This enabled 
them to move about with all necessary freedom, 
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but forced them to adopt a reasonable rate of 
progression. 

The presiding genius of this place was a Somali, 
named Burkhad. He was truly a fine-looking man, 
and so tall and well-proportioned that even our old 
friend, Asker Gurr&d, appeared small when standing 
alongside of him. He came out to meet us. In his 
hand he carried the usual spears, while his snow-white 
tobe was cast gracefully around him, leaving his right 
or spear arm bare. Around his neck was a large 
lump of amber threaded through with a leather thong : 
this was his only ornament. His hair was thickly 
coated over with the usual mixture of clay and ashes, 
which acts as a rough kind of soap, and when washed 
away it leaves the hair shiny and curly. His face was 
a pleasant and noble one, and savage though he was, 
he possessed all the bearing and manners of a true 
gentleman. This man had a great reputation for 
courage both in battle and the chase, and truth to 
tell, it was a grand sight to see him tearing along on 
his grey pony, his body upright and head thrown back, 
with the fire of the chase in his eyes. 

After salutations, and the production of a sheep by 
way of a present, for which we duly made return, he 
left us, and we began to settle down in our camp. But 
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not for long, for I soon heard excited voices and 
hurrying feet, and my shikarri, breathless with excite- 
ment, rushed to my tent, crying out that the elephants 
had been seen within a mile and a half of our tents, 
and that a runner had just arrived bringing the news. 
In a moment the whole place was in a state of wild 
excitement. Not having expected such a sudden 
summons, there was a little delay in tearing open 
ammunition boxes to find suitable ammunition, but 
soon all was ready, and mounting our ponies, and 
accompanied by Burkhad, Asker Gurr&d, and a score 
of horsemen, and a similar number of men on foot, 
we proceeded at a sharp canter towards the locality 
where the elephants had been seen. 

Both J and I, from the first, thought all this 

following was a mistake, and that we should have 
had a much better chance by creeping up to the 
animals if we had set out only accompanied by our 
shikarris. But no ! it appeared that a large number 
of followers was the Somali way of doing things, and 
so we submitted. 

As we conjectured, by the time we arrived at the 
spot, where there were undoubted signs of recent 
elephantine visitors, they of course had gone, and 
when an elephant " goes" there is considerable diffi- 
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culty in saying where he will be found. A short 
council of war took place, and as the afternoon 
was waning, we determined to return to camp, 
although the redoubtable Burkhad was quite ready 
to start off then and there, and doubtless would have 
remained out a week without thinking twice about 
the matter. I fancy he was a man who seldom 
turned back from any enterprise once undertaken. 
I had opportunity on our return to notice the horse- 
and foot-men who accompanied us. It was certainly 
a most picturesque sight to watch the stream of 
mounted and unmounted men, many in red tobes, 
and all with glinting spears, winding in and out of 
the trees and waving grass. Burkhad rode easily, 
ambling along, surrounded by his retainers, and those 
on foot hurrying in a crowd round his horses flanks. 
Asker Gurr&d rode close by, surrounded by his 
followers, and I noticed that he had the additional 
dignity of an escort of some of our camel men, who 
had come out with their Snider rifles, on the chance 
of getting a shot at something. Except that the 
party had brown skins, it must have been a fascimile 
representation of a hunting scene in the early days in 
England, when wolf-hunting led the Saxons and their 
retainers to the chase. 
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Presently Asker Gurrid burst into a wild song as 
he rode along. This was an extempore and compli- 
mentary ode concerning the merits and bravery of 
the redoubtable Burkhad, the great in battle, the 
famous in the chase. Burkhad rode on unmoved, 
as if well accustomed to such adulation. The singer 
having sung a score or so of lines, drove his heels 
into his pony's sides, and, with brandished and quiver- 
ing lance, rode at full gallop for about forty yards, and 
then suddenly pulled his horse up, throwing it back 
on its haunches. This feat is the acme of Somali 
equitation, but an abominably cruel act for the un- 
fortunate horse, because the Somali bit is exceedingly 
severe. The portion which in a civilized bit answers 
to a curb-chain is a thick semi-circle of steel, so, when- 
ever tension is brought on to the reins this metal ring 
nearly breaks the wretched animals jaw. The under 
part of the jaw is invariably bleeding after an exhibi- 
tion such as I have detailed above, and the Somali 
pony nearly always has a semi-circular sore where the 
curb has been brought to bear. 

There is no excuse for such severe bridling and 
handling, as I always found that all the horses I rode 
could be ridden easily in an ordinary snaffle. The 
reins are peculiar in that they are not held in the 
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hand — at least not literally — for they are made so 
short that they rest on the neck, and a single leathern 
thong is attached, and the loose end is held between 
the rider's first finger and thumb. Change of direction 
is communicated to the pony by a slight movement of 
the hand to the right or left. 

The saddle is very light, with a very narrow seat, 
and with a high cantle and back piece, so that a man 
of ordinary size is regularly jammed into his saddle. 
It is fixed on to the horse by two or three white 
leathern thongs which are passed under the belly — 
not just behind the elbow, — and these run through 
rings on the saddle, and are fastened by an ordinary 
half hitch. The stirrups are simply rings sufficiently 
large to admit of the riders big toe being inserted. 
The whole of the harness, especially the bridle, is 
always decorated with crimson worsted tassels and 
balls. Somali ponies are never shod, and although 
they are often galloped over exceedingly rocky ground, 
their feet seem to take no harm. 

Ponies can be purchased at all prices, that is, from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 200. The Somali is just as fastidious 
as regards the colour of the horse he rides as he 
is about his own appearance, and colour has a great 
deal to do with the price that is paid. Grey is the 
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favourite and fashionable colour, consequently, a larger 
price has to be paid for ponies of this hue, but of 
course, on the other hand, the greys will always find 
ready purchasers. The strain of pure Arab blood is 
manifest in the otherwise poor-looking animals by 
noticing their powers of endurance and gameness in 
sustaining great exertions. Considering that these 
ponies have never tasted grain of any kind, and that 
their only food is parched grass and a scanty and 
uncertain supply of water, it is marvellous the 
amount of work they will accomplish without apparent 
effort. 

The Somali horseman — and no Somali is complete 
without a horse — nearly always travels at a gallop (the 
trot is quite unknown), but at the same time he is, 
according to his lights, a considerate master, for he 
will invariably dismount and lead his horse, at the 
same time slipping the bit from the animal's mouth, 
at intervals during a long journey. 

Asker Gurrad having finished his performance, all 
eyes were turned to Burkhad to see how he would 
respond to the compliments of his neighbour. Having 
first wound his body-cloth tightly round his waist, he 
started off at a furious pace, irrespective of holes in the 
ground or thorny bushes, and after proceeding thus 
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for some distance suddenly brought his pony to a dead 
stop. 

The following morning we were out early, and, 
accompanied by seventeen mounted men, proceeded 
to search for elephant. One of the first things we 
saw after leaving camp was a fresh lion track, but we 
let this pass, as we hoped for bigger game. The 
nature of the country had not changed, and as we 
came to the edge of a ridge I saw as far as the eye 
could range an enormous stretch of tangled forest lying 
below us. This day turned out blank, although it was 
not without its features of interest. After searching 
for tracks of elephants for some hours, news was 
brought that three lions had the night before attacked 
a zariba and carried off a camel. This was too tempt- 
ing to resist, so we ceased elephant tracking, and 
started off after the lions. We came upon many tracks, 

but followed them unsuccessfully, and J and I fully 

realized that the troop of horsemen we had with us 
gave us only a very poor chance of ever coming upon 
anything. Moreover, some of them drove me wild by 
incessant chattering. When thus on the track of lions, 
we suddenly came upon an undoubtedly fresh elephant 
trail, and relinquishing the lions, followed the elephants. 
These had evidently been making their way through 
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the bush in a very leisurely manner, for boughs of trees 
and freshly-chewed grass lay upon the unmistakable 
path they had formed. We followed these indications 
for three or four hours, until the experienced ones 
declared that the appearance of the tracks showed 
that the herd had quickened their pace, and were 
probably fast out-distancing the trackers. Neither 
J nor I felt the slightest surprise at the announce- 
ment that the elephants had been startled, when we 
looked round and saw and heard the seventeen horse- 
men noisily following us. However, that was the 
Somali method, so we allowed them to adhere to their 
plan. 

What Burkhad and his men failed to realize was 
the different tactics which became necessary when the 
hunting party was armed with spears, or with large- 
bore rifles. In the first case, the only chance of suc- 
cessfully tackling the elephant was in numbers, by 
surrounding the animals and then inflicting wounds 
with poisoned arrows and with spears until they broke 
away, and then riding them to a standstill. With a rifle 
it was, of course, a " one man's" show, and the fewer 
followers the better. This they failed to understand, 
consequently we had to return empty-handed to camp. 

On our way home we saw vultures circling over the 
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trees, and on approaching the spot thus indicated we 
came upon a young lion feeding off the carcase of a 
girnook gazelle. A wild pursuit ensued without 
results, except that our old friend, Asker Gurrid, in 
bending low to pass under a trailing branch, came full 
tilt with his head against the trunk of a tree. He was 
of course thrown to the ground, for as usual he was 
galloping as hard as his pony could go, and we found 
him sitting on the ground a bit dazed, with the blood 
trickling down his face. We bathed his head with the 
cold tea we always carried in our water-bottles, and in 
a few minutes he had recovered sufficiently to express 
a desire to resume the chase. However, when he got 
upon his feet he could only stand with difficulty, and 
he discovered he was more shaken than he at first 
imagined. So we made camp. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Fresh news of elephants — Elephant shooting — Twenty-five horsemen 
will chatter — A herd at last ! — A wild chase — Rifles or spears? 
— Somali faith in fire-arms. 

We were all in bed the following morning when 
news arrived that elephants had been observed close 
to the camp. So we up and dressed quickly, and after 
a hasty snatch at breakfast, we mounted, and a few 
miles from our tents reached a genuine and freshly- 
made elephant track. There it lay before us, a regular 
path a yard broad, and strewn at intervals with dung 
still warm and steaming. Freshly-broken branches 
and small sheaves of grass, which the elephants in 
their wanton way had torn up with the intention of 
consuming, and then dropped, as something more 
succulent came within their reach, marked the route 
taken by the stately procession of the monsters. 

I know few animals more entertaining to watch than 

elephants. They are so quaintly eccentric, and use 
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their strength in such a quiet and gentlemanly manner. 
To watch an elephant pick up a single straw, and with 
extraordinary gravity place it on his enormous head is 
comical in the extreme ! Another peculiarity is their 
intense dislike to a dog, however small ; this is the 
more strange when many will withstand a charge by a 
tiger without flinching. 

Elephants in Somaliland used to be plentiful enough, 
but the shooting of cows has sadly diminished their 
numbers. Year by year they are getting forced further 
and further away into the interior, and have quite dis- 
appeared from the usual track taken by the globe- 
trotting sportsman with his army of followers. 

The authorities of the Somali Protectorate at Aden 
have, however, among other wise decrees, attempted to 
limit each sportsman to shooting not more than two 
bull elephants, relying on his sense of sport to allow 
the cows to go free and unharmed. If this request is 
carried out — and what sportsman requires more than 
two bull elephants ? — there is every hope that the 
numbers will again increase. Of course in the thick 
tangled forest, in which the animals are encountered, it 
is often impossible to distinguish which are male or 
female, and another fact which adds to the difficulty of 
discriminating the sexes is, that both male and female 
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have tusks. Thank goodness ! the professional hunter 
has not yet found it worth his while to exploit Somali- 
land, so there is hope that elephants will increase and 
thrive in this corner of Africa. 

Elephant- shooting is dangerous, not so much from 
the ferocity of the animal as from his unreasoning 
terror when alarmed. The shooter has naturally to get 
close up to the elephant before delivering his shot, in 
fact a matter of a score of yards or so. When alarmed 
by the report of the rifle, the herd breaks away ; if in a 
direction away from the hunter, well and good, but if 
by some ill luck the animals turn and rush towards 
the spot where the firer is stationed, the danger is ex- 
cessive of being trampled to death, or being selected 
by some infuriated bull as a butt for his rage. 

For several hours we followed the track thus clearly 
marked, but occasionally we were at fault by coming 
upon a series of more recent tracks. At last, after I 
had given up all hope of ever overtaking the herd we 
had been following so persistently all the morning, my 
shikarri, who was walking in front of me, turned round, 
and by his excited gestures warned me that something 
unusual was in view. I advanced a few paces, expect- 
ing to see an oryx, but to my joy I saw distinctly in 
the thick bush a herd of elephants! They were all 
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standing perfectly still in the shade of the forest trees, 
quite unaware of our approach, leisurely flapping their 
ears, and slowly waving their trunks. 

It was an exciting moment. We were within thirty 
yards of the animals, but so awkward was the under- 
growth and hanging boughs that I found I could not 
obtain a clear view of any particular animal. I think 
the herd consisted of eight elephants, but I could see 
little, save a gleam or two of white ivory, a flapping 
ear, and an enormous side. 

We had tossed up before leaving camp as to who 

should have first shot, and the lot had fallen to J . 

Directly he had fired, I did the same, aiming at what 
I took to be an elephants shoulder. The result was 
not satisfactory, for the elephants, which must have 
been fast asleep, never stirred, but stood as still as 
before. Again we both fired, and I fancy my steel 
bullet from the ten-bore roused up one, for there was 
a terrific snort, and then the whole herd turned away 
from us, and crashing through the bush, made off. 

The horsemen who accompanied us had lagged 
behind, otherwise I am certain we would never have 
seen the elephants at all. The discharge of the rifles, 
however, brought them all on to the spot in a moment, 
and they tore off after the retreating herd, endeavouring 
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to turn them again in our direction. They were, 
however, just too late ; had they been closer up when 

we fired they might have managed it. J and I 

mounted our ponies and joined in the wild chase. At 
first we appeared to be gaining, for I saw about one 
hundred and fifty yards ahead the huge retreating forms 
of two elephants as they strode away with gigantic 
steps through the forest, but the trees and the under- 
growth soon hid the monsters from view. Our whole 
party, nevertheless, tore after them at full gallop. 

What a chase it was ! I was carrying a loaded ten- 
bore rifle across my knees ; this was no easy matter, 
for I was obliged to guide my pony, and at the same 
time to take care that a bough or twig did not cause 
the rifle to go off. The bush was thick and the 
turnings many, while holes and fallen trees added to 
the difficulty of going. Often I had to bend low on 
my pony's neck to escape being swept off by a trailing 
branch, while all the time the hooked thorns tore my 
face, hands, and clothes. Once we dashed right into 
the middle of a herd of oryx, and so astonished were 
they at our sudden appearance that they scattered in 
every direction, a young one narrowly escaping contact 
with me by rushing madly under my pony's nose. 

For nearly an hour we kept up the chase, by which 
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time our ponies were pretty well exhausted. During 
the chase I had relinquished my ten -bore to Asker 
Gurr&d and took his two spears instead. I do not 
know whether they were an improvement on the heavy 
rifle, for more awkward articles to manipulate in thick 
and overhanging jungle it is hard to imagine. If the 
spear-blades are carried in front there is every chance 
of getting a nasty cut across the face, or else of poking 
your horse's eyes out. If, on the other hand, the points 
are carried to the rear, they certainly go through the 
bush better, but they are less under control, and there 
is a great probability of wounding one's mount, not to 
mention the danger to others in the chase riding close 
behind. I saw that further pursuit was useless, so was 
not sorry when a general halt was made. Ponies were 
unsaddled and led to a piece of soft ground, where 
they indulged in a roll in the dust, the owner retaining 
hold of a leading-rein fastened to the head-stall. 

This simple method of refreshment appeared to 
invigorate the Somali ponies to a wonderful extent, 
and after a short rest some of the horsemen were for 
continuing the chase. Undoubtedly one of the 
elephants had been slightly wounded, but not severely 
enough to make it worth while following him further. 

The fact was, that the Somalis were not so well 
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acquainted with the power of fire-arms as I was, and 
they could not quite understand how it was that the 
elephant, which had undoubtedly been wounded, had 
not succumbed. Their faith in the infallibility of a 
gun or rifle, as a destroyer, could not be shaken. They 
fully imagined that it was merely a matter of a man 
holding the weapon towards the animal it was desired 
to kill, and then pulling the trigger, and then the 
animal would fall dead. That was their idea ! It was 
this fancy that made them heedless of all danger even 
to rashness. With a rifle in their hands they were 
invincible. That the firer had a little to say to the 
success of a shot never entered their heads as far as I 
could judge, for they, who had probably never fired a 
rifle in their lives, always imagined that they could do 
the same as the white man if only they carried a fire- 
arm. 

So on this occasion of our elephant hunt they could 
not but believe that at every turn in the bush they 
would see one of the herd stone dead ; and when mile 
after mile was traversed, and no dead elephant blocked 
the road, the worthy fellows could not comprehend ! 



CHAPTER XV 

Good-bye to Burkhad — Evening — Southwards — Hahns — A surplus 
of milk — Our Abyssinian visitor — A complaint — " As certain as 
an Englishman's word " — Matters are righted — The Abyssinian's 
kiss of peace. 

Thus our expedition after elephant failed. We were 
sorely tempted to stop and have another try under 
different arrangements, but our leave was limited, 
and we had still many miles to travel in our fast- 
diminishing time. The elephants too, when once 
alarmed, would probably leave the district altogether, 
thus making a stay of anything under ten days un- 
profitable. We comforted ourselves by hoping that 
on our return we would be able to diverge from our 
coastward course and again visit our noble friend 
Burkhad, and have another opportunity of following 
the elephants. 

The next day we parted with Burkhad, who 

brought his. little son to say good-bye to us. We 
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only made a short march towards Ghed Aded, where 
Asker Gurr&d's zariba was situated, and saw little 
except some ostriches, which I suddenly came upon 
at a not greater distance than a hundred yards. They 
were off like the wind, and my hurried shot at a good 
cock bird had no effect. It was upon this evening 
that we obtained our first drink of cow's milk we had 
had since leaving Aden, our usual beverage having 
been camels milk, which is rich and sustaining. The 
native vessels usually being very foul-smelling, we had 
the cow upon this occasion led up to our table when 
we were discussing dinner, and there she was milked 
into one of our own buckets. 

The owner of the animal during the process 
produced a stick with a fork at one end. Over this 
forked portion was stretched a small piece of the calf s 
hide, and the mother, licking this rather fragmentary 
portion of her lost offspring, rendered us her milk 
quietly and without stint. 

Our camp here was pleasantly situated on high 
ground, and we overlooked great stretches of prairie 
land and forest. It was a charming evening, and 
when the sun set the glow in the west remained for 
quite a long time. Gradually the shadows of night 
crept over the distant forest, and the breeze blew fresh 
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and pure ; then the stars glowed out, and it was 
time to make all safe for the night by barring the 
entrance to our zariba. The evenings were charming 
in camp. We always dined out in the open, and 
after our hunger had been appeased, came the great 
event of the meal. This was the doling out of a 
portion of our limited supply of spirits. For the latter 
part of the trip we were perforce teetotallers, but while 
we possessed a little alcohol, it added a wonderful 
zest to the evening meal. We hit upon the plan of 
pouring in the bottle as much water as we took out of 
spirits. By this means we maintained a full bottle 
of rather weakened spirits, even after we had drunk 
a quarter of the contents. With our pipes and rum 
we discussed the doings of the day, and then our 
copy of Shakespeare would be produced, and I 

used to read aloud. J was good enough to 

declare that he enjoyed this dramatic reading of 
an evening, and we got through quite a number of 
plays. 

The following day we returned to our old quarters 
near Asker Gurr&ds zariba. On the way we saw, as 
usual, plenty of hartebeest and some girnook, but, as 
we were well supplied with meat, we did not fire. I 
shot a good specimen of the "didhar" or striped 
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hyaena, which was travelling across the open plain 
near midday. 

Most of our men had a great dislike to the meat 
of the girnook gazelle, affirming that it caused sores 

and skin eruptions. J and I occasionally ate the 

flesh, but we both thought that it was not very 
palatable, although I dare say, if we had heard no 
complaints concerning the meat, we should have 
thought it much the same as other meat. The 
girnook gazelle feeds largely on leaves from bushes, 
which perhaps accounts for a difference in the quality 
of its flesh. 

We parted from Asker Gurrad and his relatives 
the following morning on the very best of terms. He 
wished us good sport, and begged us to return to his 
zariba to have another attempt after elephants, adding 
that we would always receive a hearty welcome from 
him and his people. Previous to our starting we had 
taken steps to discover what presents would be most 
acceptable to him, his brother, and to cousin Ismail. 

We were informed that rupees would be highly 
appreciated, but that they were all too proud to ask 
for them, or to be seen accepting money by their 
clansmen. Also another difficulty would arise if one 

* 

got more than the others. To overcome this we 
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called all three in turn to our tent, and presented 
each on parting with a handsome coloured tobe, 
in the folds of which we had placed an envelope 
containing a substantial sum of money in proportion 
to the deserts of each. By this means, no one except 
the recipient knew that he was receiving anything 
more than a tobe, and thus all heart-burnings were 
allayed. 

Our intention, after leaving this district, was to 
travel south towards Og&den, where we trusted to 
come upon rhinoceros and zebras. 

Our course lay through a very thickly-wooded 
country, thorn-bushes and trees of every size and 
denseness quite shutting out all view on every side. 
The road or rather pathway tended south-west, and 
the whole day's march was more or less downhill. 
Had this not. been noticeable from the track alone, 
the increased temperature told us that we were leaving 
the actual Haud plateau with its cool and bracing 
climate. 

We saw some aoul, oryx, and a dead bustard 
partially eaten, probably by a leopard, but the ground 
was hard, and we could find no tracks to guide us 
after the marauder. 

As we proceeded the country became cut up into 
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deep and wooded ravines. We left the main path 
and plunged into this broken ground. It was an ideal 
place for panther or lion, being thickly overgrown 
with trees and creepers, and there was a general 
cocking of rifles as we passed through some of the 
more gloomy parts of the torrent bed. On the sand 
were many lion tracks, unfortunately pronounced to 
be several days old. In due time we regained the 
path we had left, and after a good march of about 
twenty-seven miles we arrived at a zariba, where we 
found the natives just driving in their herds of cattle 
for the night. These were the first Somalis we had 
come across who possessed no camels, and as far as I 
could see, no horses ; their wealth consisting in, as 
I have noted before, cattle and sheep. We made 
our zariba a little way beyond the native enclosure, 
and* washed as usual before an enormous and curious 
crowd of spectators. Several presents of milk were 
brought us in the native wicker jars, called " hihns." 
These vessels are a peculiarity of Somaliland. 
Ignorant of the use of metal, and there being no trees 
suitable for carving into wooden bowls, the Somalis 
have adopted these hcthns, which are generally manu- 
factured by the women-folk. They are cleverly 
formed of very closely-woven reeds and bark strength- 
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ened by the introduction of wicker ribs. In appear- 
ance they are by no means uncomely, and there is 
generally some attempt at ornamentation in the shape 
of white cowrie shells and bark frayed in fringes. 
The largest are about two feet six inches in height. 
They are naturally very light, but are fragile, and apt 
to leak at awkward moments. One article of equip- 
ment which is frequently carried by Somalis on a 
journey is a water-bottle. This is also, like the milk 
and water h&hns, made of woven fibre, but of course 
it is smaller in size, and holds about a pint of liquid. 
They are wonderfully neatly made, with a stopper and 
sling for carrying. 

Every village we came to always sent us h&hns 
of milk. This of course was extremely thoughtful of 
the worthy Somalis ; but often the h&hns had a most 
frightful contaminating effect on the contents, as such 
an idea as cleansing the sour milk or grease from 
the inside never entered their heads. The conse- 
quence was that J and I never could drink the 

milk thus offered. In addition to these drawbacks, 
the donors naturally expected some return or acknow- 
ledgment for their gifts, so we were forced to expend 
for milk, often undrinkable, four times the amount 
which would have bought as much as we required for 
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our meals. Needless to say, however, our followers 
made short work of these milk gifts, h&hns or no 
h&hns ! 

The following day we sent out scouts to collect 
information as to the whereabouts of our next victims, 
the rhinoceroses. 

I find in my notes that the temperature at noon was 
86*5° F. in the shade ; at 2.30 p.m. 86° ; maximum 
during the day 90 ; minimum during the night 55 . 

The jungle and forest surrounded us closely on 
every side, so that no view of the surrounding country 
was obtainable. This day we first came in contact 
with the Abyssinians. During the morning I was in 
my tent writing up my diary and notes, when through 
the open door I suddenly saw a great stir in the camp, 
and was surprised to see all our men rushing about 
and seizing their rifles and other weapons. Such an 
unusual movement caused me to look further, and 
then I saw approaching our zariba two strangers on 
handsomely caparisoned mules. The leading rider 
possessed features totally unlike the Somalis, and was, 
moreover, shorter in stature, and his thick mop of 
black hair was brushed up from his forehead. He 
was dressed too in quite a different costume to our 
Somali friends, and wore a white cotton tunic or 
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blouse reaching to about half-way to the knees. It 
was open at the throat, and a girdle held it in at the 
waist. His nether garment consisted of a pair of short 
white trousers, fitting close in at the knee, and cut 
in fact very like ordinary riding breeches. Round his 
neck was a thin leathern necklace, from which hung 
a small gold cross. His face was certainly not pre- 
possessing, and his eyes had a sinister expression ; so 
altogether he did not appear an engaging gentleman. 
His companion, who rode on the second mule, was a 
young Somali with yellow tousled locks, dressed in 
the usual tobe, but without weapons of any sort The 
pair dismounted at the entrance to the camp, and 
followed by the whole of our men scowling and with 
their fingers itching on the triggers of their rifles, they 
came towards my tent. The Abyssinian visitor and 
I shook hands, and having ordered the followers to 
retire to a respectful distance, came to business. The 
Abyssinian, by means of his Somali interpreter, who 
was probably a slave, then delivered a long address, the 
gist of it being, that all his countrymen in the neigh- 
bourhood had received orders from their "General" 
to treat all Englishmen with the greatest courtesy, 
and that they (the Abyssinians) were to render the 
English every help in the matter of supplies and 

M 
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water ; and for these reasons he had been sent to 
welcome us, and trusted that we would accept a 
present. 

It was a great deal more likely, however, that he 
had been sent to find out what our party were doing 
close to their outposts at Jigjiga, on the Harar road. 
I, of course, answered in the same strain as he had 
employed, telling him that we were on a sporting trip, 
and trusted to find rhinoceroses near the spot where we 
were then encamped ; that it was true that the English 
were friends of the Abyssinians, and that we would 
be glad to accept a token of their friendship. After a 
few more minutes of double interpreted conversation 
concerning the prospects of sport, and an ineffectual 
endeavour to learn from my visitor if there were any 
elephants in the neighbourhood, we shook hands again, 
and parted. But not for long, for I was to see the 
fellow again under different conditions. At about six 
o'clock the same evening, just as we were about to 
commence dinner, a crowd of excited Somali villagers 
arrived, and begging an audience, laid before us a 
complaint against our Abyssinian visitor of the 
morning. It appeared that when he had left our camp, 
he had gone to the neighbouring Somali zariba, and 
there, with his countrymen's usual high-handed manner, 
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had taken for his own use whatever he listed. Doubt- 
less he was preparing the present he had so generously 
offered us, at the expense of the Somalis. Our camp 
now was in the so-called Italian sphere of influence, 
and the Somalis living in this part of Somaliland 
would, I suppose, be considered under the protection 
of that nation. But, of course, they had never heard 
of any such people, much less had they ever seen 
them, and it doubtless seemed strange to these poor 
savages why England, whose power and prestige is 
infinite in their eyes, allows the rifle-armed Abyssinian 
raiders to loot and oppress them without hindrance. 
They fail to realize that, unfortunately for themselves, 
they happen to reside in a blue or green strip of 
Africa, instead of in domains " coloured red." 

The Somali only respects one nation, and that is 
the British. Their faith in the power of an English- 
man is childlike. Constantly has application been 
made for a scrap of paper with English writing on it, 
the applicant asserting that, thus equipped, he could 
fearlessly venture through hostile tribes, and his goods 
and his live-stock would be respected and protected. 
Furthermore, the Somalis imagine that even the 
Abyssinian will not dare to tamper with them if only 
they possess a paper with English writing on it. 
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Again, the confidence which these wild Somalis have 
in the Englishman's honour causes a pleasing sense 
of pride, for all will accept a verbal promise as 
absolute security, and on occasions when it has been 
necessary to pay off one of our followers, a scrap of 
paper or "chit," ordering payment on the traveller's 
agent at Berbera, or even Aden, will be accepted with 
unflinching belief, although the recipient knows neither 
how to read nor write. I am "Jingo" enough to 
appreciate this spirit, for it is the same which is met 
with in India away from the large Presidency cities, 
in places where the Briton of the baser sort has not 
yet penetrated to inculcate the vices of drink, deceit, 
and the consequent lowering of England's great 
name. 

"As certain as an Englishman's word," was a 
saying once synonymous in the East with all that 
was upright and honourable. So it came about that 

these Somalis laid their complaints before J and 

myself, and begged us to redress their wrongs. 

My first thoughts in the matter rather inclined 
me to have nothing to do with the business ; for I 
argued, that if a host of Somalis could not look after 
their own affairs, and if they further allowed one 
solitary Abyssinian to ride roughshod over them, they 
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had better take the consequences of their supineness. 
And, moreover, I could not but remember that this 
individual Abyssinian, against whom the complaints 
had been laid, was more or less an envoy, and had 
met us with advances of friendship, and I had no wish 
to bring ourselves into a purely local matter, and 
perhaps bring our expedition to a sudden termination. 

"You all say that you are great warriors and 
fighting men," I said, addressing the applicants around 
my tent ; " why don't you run your spear through the 
man if he comes stealing your goods ? " 

" Ah, that which you say is» true," they answered ; 
"but he has a gun!" 

In that answer lay the secret of their supineness ; 
for, of course, if anything had happened to this 
wandering Abyssinian the responsible tribe would 
have had to pay dearly for it. 

They became pressing for our assistance in the 
matter. 

"Only.say one word, master," they urged, "and 
he will obey. He dare not hurt us if you are here. 
The whole Abyssinian nation would not venture 
here, if they know that two Englishmen are here. 
Help us ! " 

So we determined to see the matter righted. 
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"Go!" I said, "and find this Abyssinian, and tell him 
that in half-an-hour the stolen goods must be lying 
outside my tent. If they are not, then will I come 
and fetch them myself!" 

A cry of joy rang through the camp on hearing 
this decision, and a crowd of our followers were about 
to start to deliver the ultimatum, when I stopped 
them. 

" Go and deliver this message ; but woe betide the 
Somali who raises his hand against the man, or who 
insults him. He among you who does either of these 
things will I tie up and flog ! " They understood. 

In about ten minutes I saw the crowd returning. 
In front marched the Abyssinian, and behind him 
came our men and the villagers bearing triumphantly 
the stolen goods on their shoulders. On arriving 
opposite my tent the party halted, and the articles 
they brought were placed in a row before us. 

I then addressed the Abyssinian, and told him 
that no further cases of stealing must come to our 
notice as long as we were there. If he wanted things 
he must pay for them, as we did, and if there were 
any more complaints against him, severe measures 
would be taken against him ! This admonition, it is 
needless to remark, was received with expressions of 
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satisfaction from all the gathered Somalis. I was 
wondering what the stranger would do, when he 
suddenly advanced towards me, and bending low, 

took my hand and kissed it. J said afterwards 

that he thought the man was going to bite my 
thumb off! 

Matters having been thus satisfactorily settled, we 
dismissed all. Later on in the evening we summoned 
the owner of the goods, and told him to take his 
things away, and added, that if he lost them again he 
deserved to be well beaten. Needless to say that he 
carried off his chattels, uttering endless thanks. 
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The following morning we struck camp and continued 

our journey towards the south without any particular 

incident happening that is worth recording. Shortly 

after starting we arrived at a considerable quantity 

of water, into which our shikarris immediately entered 

and enjoyed a bath. The trees around the damp spot 

of ground grew to a considerable height, and on the 

boughs I noticed hundreds of hanging nests swaying 

gracefully in the breeze. We came upon the main 

track to the Abyssinian post of Jigjiga, but we soon 

left this, and shaping our course to the south, traversed 

a strip of thick forest for an hour, and then reached 

the foot of a range of hills which ran from north-east 
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to south-west. In appearance they reminded me of 
the Cotswold Hills, although they were rougher and 
more stony. We toiled up these, and enjoyed the 
view from the top, and then commenced to descend 
the other side. We had not gone very far when I 
saw my shikarris suddenly crouch behind a bush, and 
calling out something which I did not catch, the other 
Somalis also, to my extreme mystification, bobbed 
down behind bushes, and took cover in the most 
approved fashion. Thinking at first that they had 
spotted some game I waited, but no further signs 
being made, I inquired what in the world was the 
matter. My head shikarri looked towards me, and 
pointing down the valley whispered in a highly 
dramatic tone — 

" Abyssinians !" 

"Go on, you duffers I" I shouted, and with unwilling 
steps they trailed in behind me, and we continued our 
descent. 

Sure enough at the bottom of the valley, over the 
water-hole for which we were making, I saw a small 
encampment, and the smoke from a fire rising slowly. 
About the fire lounged some figures with rifles slung 
over their right shoulders, and grazing, a few yards 
apart, were three mules. 
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Both J and I surmised that our Abyssinian 

visitor of the previous day had originated from this 
party, and I wondered, as we advanced, whether the 
gentleman in question had returned, and if so, whether 
our meeting would lead to a row. Riding up to the 
Abyssinians, I pulled up opposite them. Uncertain 
as to our attitude, they of course had unslung their 
rifles, but as they saw I was unarmed, they evidently 
perceived that we had no hostile intention, and when 
I shook hands with the one who appeared to be their 
head-man, all the rest clustered round my pony, and 
cordial greetings were interchanged. I looked round 
and scrutinized their faces. Our visitor of the pre- 
vious day was not among them ! 

Our conversation was very limited. The only 
word, and I was not at all certain that even that was 
Abyssinian, was the style of their sovereign. So, in 
an interrogative tone, I exclaimed, " Negus." They 
all laughed heartily at this, and with many a nod 
pointed towards the west. 

Our followers seeing that the dreaded Abyssinians 
were not treacherously inclined, regained their con- 
fidence somewhat, and with a swagger, and much 
display of the rifles they carried, ventured up close 
to their hated rivals. Our camels had not yet arrived, 
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so, choosing a shady place, I lay down, and watched 
what the Abyssinians were about. They had drawn 
water from the water-hole, which was a rocky cleft 
in the ground, and filled their leather water-bags, and 
were evidently ready to start, but they seemed to be 
awaiting the arrival of some one. I wondered whether 
they were expecting our visitor of the day before. 
I noticed that the whole party was armed with modern 
French Lebel rifles, and round their waists they wore 
red leather bandoliers stuck full of cartridges. In 
appearance, they were somewhat better - favoured 
specimens of humanity than their fellow-countryman 
we had already come across, being taller, , bigger- 
limbed, and full-bearded. Most of them had the 
head tonsured, and wore a cross round their necks. 
Their clothes were as already described, the blouse 
being taken in at the waist by the red leather 
cartridge belt. This gave them rather a smart 
appearance. They were all very cordial, and when 
they discovered an interpreter in the shape of a 
small Somali slave-girl, they again told us that they 
had received orders to treat all Englishmen with 
courtesy, and added that they trusted we would make 
use of the water from the water-hole, which, for some 
reason or other, they regarded as their property. We 
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assured them that such were our intentions. They 
further told us that they were out after rhinoceros, 
and had for the last two days been after one, but 
without success. 

They still hung about, apparently looking for 
some one, or something, that never arrived. At last, 
however, they made a move, and having loaded up 
the water-bags on the mules, and given us a farewell 
salute, they started down the valley in the direction 
of their camp. 

Shortly afterwards we saw our camels swaying 
down the hill-side, and soon, a pleasant camp was 
made a few yards from the natural well. The water 
was plentiful, and the universal bath came in for 

plenty of use. J and I indulged in a good bath, 

then the ponies and donkeys were duly watered, 
after which a general washing of clothes took place. 

All our skins were unpacked and aired, being at 
the same time well sprinkled and drenched in' tur- 
pentine, which is by far the most effective stuff for 

preserving uncured skins from destruction. J 

and I each had one of the camel men to look after 
our skins and heads, and see them properly cared 
for, both in camp and on the march. My man was 
called Mahomed Dualeh, while J had a young 
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fellow named Adan AH. Right well did they look 
after their charges, in fact their care seemed excessive, 
for upon entering one's tent sometimes one would 
stumble over a huge pile of skins. On inquiring what 
in the world they were doing there, Dualeh would 
rush up, and explain that he thought it would rain, 
and he wanted to keep the skins dry. Little actions 
like this were typical with all our followers, and it was 
very pleasing, for in all things they seemed just as 
keen about our interests as ourselves. 

During the afternoon we were encamped at this 
water-hole a dozen Abyssinians, accompanied by some 
dogs, paid us a visit. They all looked very smart 
with their bandoliers full of polished brass cartridges. 
One of them had among his Lebel cartridges several 
eight-bore steel-bulleted cartridges. 

After our visitors had gone, we asked our head- 
man Abdi why they hunted rhinoceroses ? 

" Oh ! " he replied, quaintly enough, " for their 
shells ! " 

The next morning we came across the Abyssinians 
once more, this time at their own encampment, about 
two miles from the well where we had first met them. 
Their tents were surrounded by a high thorn zariba. 
On our approach there was a general seizing of 
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rifles and girding on of swords, long straight-bladed 
weapons, the handles ornamented with the large silver 
Maria Theresa dollars. The occupants of the zariba 
met us with cordiality, but there was a lurking sense 
of distrust in all their movements. As our camels 
were some distance behind, we were obliged to await 
their arrival, as the country we were about to traverse 
was trackless, consequently the whole of our party were 
obliged to march together, to prevent being lost. 

Having exhausted our courtesies with the tenants 
of the zariba, we lay down outside in the sun, and 
waited for our caravan. 

The Abyssinians evidently conceived the idea that 
we were bent on mischief, for, as we reclined outside 

the enclosure, J and I had our attention called to 

the very marked and, to our ears, familiar sounds of 
filling of magazines, and the click of rifles evidently 
being loaded, and we also noticed a general with- 
drawal of our former hosts inside their zariba. We, 
of course, did not shift our position, but we made 
a remark between ourselves, that we hoped they 
would not take a ' ' pot shot " at us through their 
thorn breastwork as we lay basking in the sun. The 
probability was, I think, that the Abyssinians wished 
to impress us that they were perfectly prepared for 
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any treachery or perfidy on our part. Our camels at 
length hove in sight, and we took leave of the dreaded 

"Amh&ra." J and I had both learnt at school 

that salt was a priceless commodity in Abyssinia, and 
that a man of salt was a man of wealth, so we offered 
some pieces of rock-salt to them on leaving, but as 
they appeared to be quite indifferent to it, we could 
only presume that another belief and popular fable 
had no foundation in actual fact. Not to be outdone, 
the Abyssinians brought us out a platter full of ground 
red pepper, and offered the contents to us. I took a 
pinch, and can affirm that for pungency, flavour, and 
aroma it was without an equal. A final hand-shake 
all round and we cantered away, and soon picked up 
our caravan. 

The presence of Abyssinian outposts, and roving 
parties well armed with modern rifles and abundant 
ammunition, are a more serious matter than may at 
first appear. 

Every year Abyssinian patrols push further and 
further from their borders into Somaliland, and find- 
ing that their raids and levying of tribute on the 
defenceless Somali meet with no check or remon- 
strance, their boldness naturally increases. Every 
year a greater stretch of country comes under their 
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sway. The Somalis, although good and brave fight- 
ing men, cannot help themselves. They have no 
weapons except the hide shield and spear, while their 
oppressors are, as has already been recorded, armed 
with modern rifles, and they are by no means 
scrupulous concerning the use of them in asserting 
their authority. 

The point is this. As the Abyssinian pushes his 
influence further eastward year by year, he crosses 
and holds the caravan routes from the interior to the 
British coast ports of Zeila, Bulhar, and Berbera. 

In a country, too, where water is so scarce, the 
centres of population are around the scattered wells 
and water-holes dotted sparsely about the land. Over 
these wells the Abyssinians build (or, to be correct, 
force the Somalis to build for them) stockaded posts. 
By thus dominating the water supply of the country, 
the whole population is brought under the immediate 
sway of the invaders. The vast herds of camels, and 
flocks of sheep, etc., belonging to the natives must 
be brought to be watered at intervals, and when they 
do this, the Abyssinians impose taxes and forced 
labours on the tribesmen as payment for being per- 
mitted to water their own flocks at their own wells. 
What can the brave but unarmed Somali do ? 
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The wells and water-holes were fashioned and 
belong solely by the privilege of time to the Somali, 
and to no one else. The Abyssinians themselves 
have no more claim (except that of might) to dominate 
the wells than a Fiji Islander would have to interfere 
with a London waterworks company. 

The Somali is obliged to acquiesce in thus being 
robbed, but all the time he looks for help from the 
one great power he really knows of. He looks towards 
England ! 

The influence of Italy on the eastern and southern 
borders of Abyssinia was always dubious, and after 
recent events it is nil. 

At present we have under our " protection " a strip 
of country, roughly no miles in width from north to 
south, with the three outlets on its northern boundary, 
namely, Zeila, Bulhar, and Berbera. 

That Somaliland will eventually play its part as 
a factor in our African policy there is little doubt. 
The cool and healthy nature of the country, the 
character of the natives, the fact of there being a 
seaport such as Berbera within a hundred miles of 
Aden, all tend to prove this. But to obtain the full 
value, as it were, out of the country, it is essential that 
the routes to the coast and the hinterland remain open. 
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Agreements with a friendly power such as Italy 
as to relative "spheres of influence " was well enough, 
but, when dealing with a semi- civilized and pushing 
power like Abyssinia, it would appear as if something 
more definite was required. The Somalis, as I have 
remarked in a previous page, are split up into 
numerous tribes and clans, and for want of a central 
controlling power cannot combine against a common 
enemy, armed with modern rifles. The consequence 
is, that the Abyssinians raid and push on their outposts 
further every year without opposition. 
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Our second camp after leaving the Abyssinians was 
pitched in a charming situation on the south-eastern 
extremity of the Tyuli Hills. From our camp the 
eye ranged across the Jerer valley all covered thickly 
with forest, until arrested by the broken outline of the 
Haud plateau. Far away to the south-west, blued 
by distance, and looking like a distant island, rose 
the strangely-shaped Sebatti Wein mountain, while 
further to the west the eye could dimly define the 
mass of isolated hills which lay near the valley of 
Milmil. The elevation of the camp, and the general 
altitude above sea level of the country, was between 
4000 and 5000 feet, consequently the temperature was 
179 
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cool and refreshing. We had frequent showers of 
rain during the week we stayed in this hill camp, and 
it was indeed a pleasure, after the thickly-covered 
country we had lately passed through, to be able to 
embrace in our gaze miles and miles of forest-covered 
land, over which the shadows of the clouds raced, 
changing the forest tints constantly from light to 
shade, and the landscape from grave to gay. But in 
spite of the varying beauty of the scene, the whole 
seemed to lack the presence of man to make it 
complete. 

To watch the miles and miles of lonely valley 
and hill-side, with never a sign of human life, was lone- 
some. One almost expected to hear at sunset the 
low of cattle or the tinkle of the sheep-bell, and to see 
the cheering smoke from village fires rising in the 
evening air. But all remained dumb and still. That 
which made the impression of loneliness very weird 
was, that the aspect of the country was of a decidedly 
European and homely type. After some years spent 
in the East one becomes accustomed to arid, parched, 
and deserted stretches of country, dotted perchance 
with palm-trees all quivering in the heated air, and to 
the glare of the remorseless sun which kills the life of 
nature. 
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Such a landscape is repulsive, and one does not 
expect life there. But looking from our camp across 
the wooded valleys and hills of this little-known corner 
of the busy world, the absence of man struck one as 
strange and uncanny. This camp was situated in the 
very centre of the rhinoceros country, and the native 
name G61-Wheyil, or Rhinoceros Peak, gave promise 
of abundant game, and we were not disappointed. 
When starting from camp in the morning I frequently 
saw the tracks of rhinoceroses, which had wandered 
during the night to within two hundred yards of our 
zariba. 

The species found in Somaliland is known as 
Rhinoceros bicornts, or the black two-horned rhinoceros. 
It differs from the Asiatic variety chiefly as regards 
the appearance of its hide, which, although of 
enormous thickness and weight, is not arranged in 
heavy armour-like folds covered with bosses. The 
horns of the Somali species are, however, far more 

» 

formidable-looking than the Indian variety, attaining 
a length of about eighteen to twenty inches. 

The usual haunts of these rhinoceroses were in 
the midst of thick tangled and thorny jungle where 
aloes grew plentifully. They appear to possess noc- 
turnal habits, during which time they cover many 
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miles ; not that much progress is actually made, for 
their peregrinations consist of a mazy intersection of 
tracks, as if their nightly travels had been some- 
what aimless. Shortly after dawn the animals retire 
to some dense thicket, and there sleep the day 
away. 

There is but one way of hunting rhinoceroses in 
this part of Somaliland, and this is by tracking on 
foot, the denseness and the thorny nature of the growth 
precluding any other method of getting near them. 
As may be supposed, an animal of such bulk is not a 
very difficult subject to track, the beast's safety depend- 
ing on its keen sense of hearing, and its excessive 
anxiety to get away from anything human. In the 
few days I stayed in this rhinoceros stronghold I came 
across some dozen animals, and in no case did any I 
met evince the slightest desire to charge me. On 
more than one occasion, however, aware of approach- 
ing danger, and unable to locate its direction, the 
rhino has dashed out of its retreat towards the point 
from which I and my shikarris were advancing, with 
only one idea in its heavy head, and that escape. 
Fortunately, the course taken by the alarmed beast 
has never actually coincided with my line of advance, 
otherwise I should doubtless be under the impression 
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that I had been deliberately charged out of pure 
malice. That these animals do not sometimes charge 
I do not for a moment dare to assert, but I have 
come to the conclusion that they only do so on rare 

occasions. J was the recipient of one of the 

charges, which episode I will relate in its proper 
place. 

The Somalis have of course never seen anything 
like a locomotive or train, so their sole idea of any- 
thing of extraordinary bulk moving with more than 
usual velocity is confined to the hackney carriages 
which ply for hire in Aden. When describing the 
furious flight of a startled rhino they explain that the 
animal goes " ghari-ki-muafik," or "like a cab" ! As 
a matter of fact, the animal's flight is a great deal more 
like a runaway railway engine going through the 
forest, for the animal dashes on irrespective of 
obstacles, and one can hear the trees crashing down 
as they come in contact with his enormous head. 

On picking up a trail the stalk or hunt commences. 
It is very exciting, for being unable to see further 
than a few yards in front, owing to the dense under- 
growth, the hunter is never aware when he will come 
upon his quarry ; the animal may be ten paces off or 
ten miles. For this reason, from the moment a track 
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is taken up, one's vigilance and suspense never slacken 
for a moment. 

One of the very first rhinoceroses whose trail we 
followed had made itself comfortable behind a very 
dense thicket, and we approached so quietly that 
neither tracked nor trackers became aware of their 
proximity to each other until the respective parties 
were a few paces apart ! On this occasion the rhino 
became first aware of our approach, and we were all 
startled by a furious snort almost in our faces. Then 
there was a general skipping aside, as we heard the 
crash of timber. Fortunately the animal broke cover 
away from us, and I caught a glimpse of him trotting 
away with his head and tail well up, sniffing the 
whereabouts of his enemies. It was the nature of the 
forest growth, and the haunts selected by the rhino- 
ceroses, that made their shooting so difficult, and in a 
certain sense so disappointing. 

Let me explain. I have tracked, for instance, up 
to within ten paces of a rhinoceros, and yet so dense 
has the bush been, that I could only see a small 
portion of the animal, whether the head, or back, or 
side it was impossible to tell. A shot even from a ten- 
bore rifle with steel bullets does not have much effect 
on a rhinoceros, unless a vital spot is struck, and 
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consequently upon the occasion noted above, I 
wounded the animal, and although I followed it for 
hour after hour it eventually escaped. 

The tracks were plentiful enough, and generally 
there was little to choose with respect to their fresh- 
ness, so it all became a matter of luck whether the 
trail selected was that of an animal who had chosen 
his mid-day retreat close at hand, or who had taken 
into his head to quit the district. 

One very good example of this is still fresh in my 

memory. J , who had much better luck than I 

had in the rhino country, one morning started a few 
minutes before me, and found within two hundred 
yards of camp a very fresh track of a large rhino. 
He naturally took up the trail, congratulating himself 
on his being first out that morning. I quitted camp 
ten minutes later, and of course came upon the 

identical track with the tell-tale footprints of J and 

his shikarris, which showed me clearly that it was an 
exemplification of the proverb that " the early bird "" 
obtains the worm. Bemoaning what I then thought 
was a continuation of my bad luck, my shikarris turned 
aside to seek fresh tracks. 

Twenty minutes afterwards I had killed a fine 
rhino, and had wounded a second, whereas J , 
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as I learnt afterwards, followed the first tracks the 
whole day. These led him miles and miles from 
camp, and he was at last forced to give up the 
pursuit, and eventually returned empty-handed to 
camp. 

The week we were encamped on the Tyuli Hills 
was the hardest, as regards exercise, we had during 
the whole trip. The going was enough to try the 
patience of Job, for in the whole expanse of rolling 
bush and forest-covered land, there was not a thing 
that grew which did not have thorns en it, and I 
have already described them as being formed like 
very sharp and sturdy hooks. These horrors would 
at critical moments snatch your hat off, or would 
scratch across the surface of one's boots and clothes, 
making noise enough to frighten all kinds of game 
away from the neighbourhood. In passing a narrow 
passage between bushes, an evil-laden branch would 
perhaps sweep across your face, and fix its hooks into 
-ears or throat, while another on the opposite side 
would deliberately entwine itself around the legs, 
getting a good purchase in one's breeches. The only 
way to free oneself was by careful and deliberate 
methods ; any wild rush for freedom simply made 
matters worse, for a dozen more branches would 
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become disentangled in a moment, and fix their victim 
with a still firmer grip. 

It was a regular occupation every evening when 
camp was reached to devote half-an-hour to picking 
out the points of thorns broken in one's devoted body. 
This hooked species of thorn was chiefly madden- 
ing, but there were others capable of inflicting injurious 
wounds. 

One day I was walking along when I trod upon 
a broken branch ; the next instant I felt something 
strike my leg, and a thorn about three inches in length 
pierced the stout box-cloth gaiter I was wearing, 
penetrated my riding-breeches, and plunged an inch 
into my calf. The point happened to land in a muscle 
or tendon, and my leg for a few minutes was quite 
paralyzed. Luckily the spike did not break when I 
withdrew it, and no permanent damage ensued. 
Another horrible growth, more annoying than in- 
jurious, was a kind of spiky burr, which found its 
way into one's clothes and bedding with the most 
extraordinary persistency. Had these burrs been 
endowed with life, they could scarcely have been 
more successful in their efforts to annoy. 

I came across in my encounters with rhinoceroses 
females accompanied by a little one. Even when thus 
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accompanied the mother never evinced any desire to 
charge our party, although in all these instances we 
were only a few feet off. With the usual angry snort 
from the full-grown animal, and a corresponding 
pig-like grunt from the youngster, they both in- 
variably did their best to make off. Rhinoceros flesh 
is excellent to eat, more especially when the cut is from 
the carcase of a young one. In appearance and taste 
it is not unlike beef, although with rather less character 
about it. 

One incident, although of no importance in itself, 
may be noted here concerning a leopard, which animals 
are generally, and rightly too, credited with being very 
wide awake. On leaving camp one morning, I walked 
right on to a young panther with a beautifully marked 
skin. He must evidently have been fast asleep in the 
long grass through which I was walking. I took a 
flying shot as the animal bounded away, but without 
result. 

The only human beings we came across in this part 
of the country were a few half-nude gum-pickers. 
These poor wretches seemed to be the most miserable 
people, and their life must indeed be precarious. 
Clothed with a few shreds of a tattered tobe, discoloured 
with age, they roam through the heavy " bush," picking 
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off and storing for sale the large lumps of gum which 
exudes from certain thorn trees and bushes. This 
forms the gum of commerce, and it is also much eaten 
by the Somalis themselves, who affirm that it is good 
for the lungs. On a long day I have often made my 
lunch off this gum. It forms in masses about the size 
of a small apple upon the lower branches of the bush, 
and it certainly looks appetizing enough to a hungry 
man, for it is brilliantly clear and transparent and 
beautifully clean. My second gun-bearer was a great 
adept at spotting the transparent lumps, and he invari- 
ably presented me with a piece. Unless I was hungry 
it was not a food I particularly craved for, so after a 
bite, I used to quietly deposit the remainder on the 
ground. This reminds me of an incident of a like 
nature which occurred during a trip in the Himalayas. 
Instead of gum, however, it was blanc-mange which 
played the leading rdle. 

My native cook, who accompanied me upon that 
expedition, was intensely proud of being able to make 
blanc-mange, a confection I particularly dislike. I was 
inundated with blanc-mange, and the worthy fellow 
took such an honest pride in his preparation that I 
really had not the heart to beg him to desist and try 
something different. So at every meal these awful 
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shapes appeared. I used to wrap them up in a piece 
of paper, and throw them over the "khud" or cliff, on 
the edge of which my tent was pitched. One day, 
however, I only just had time to wrap it in a piece of 
paper, and slip the parcel between the blankets of my 
bed, meaning of course to dispose of it in the usual 
way. Something, however, intervened, and the fact 
of the blanc-mange being in my bed quite escaped 
my memory. It came about that later on in the day, 
thus forgetful, and while discussing with my cook what 
I should have for breakfast on the morrow, I suddenly 
sat down on my bed, and also on the blanc-mange! 
Thus thoughtfulness for the feelings of others is often 
rewarded ! 

To return, however, to the gum and its pickers. 
These latter, unarmed, save perhaps with a solitary 
spear, carry on their calling in the midst of the dangers 
of the jungle, and doubtless many meet a violent death 
by wild animals. I always pitied these poor fellows 
whenever I came across them, and they, in return for 
a good filling meal of rice and dates, often gave us 
reliable information concerning the whereabouts of 
game. 

The number and weight of our combined trophies of 
the chase had increased to such an extent, that the 
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matter of carriage for them began to exercise our 
minds. So we determined to despatch a number of 
our camels, laden with the spoils which we had shot, to 
Sheik Muttar at Hargeisa, for him to store until our 
return journey ; and the camels were to return laden 
with our surplus rice, ghi, and dates which we had left 
there in his keeping. The necessity of lightening the 
loads will be understood, when it is realized that the 
skull alone of a rhinoceros, which is practically a solid 
mass of bone, weighs over 30 lbs., and the horns which 
grow on the hide (and are not connected with the skull), 
together with the skin of the head and neck, weigh 
nearly as much again. 

The horns and heads of the various antelopes and 
gazelles too were troublesome things to carry on a camel, 
as they occupied a maximum of space. So with a well- 
armed escort formed of our most trustworthy men, the 
detached caravan started off one morning en route for 
Hargeisa. 

It was while in this camp on the Tyuli Hills that I 
first came across one of the most beautiful of the 
Somali antelopes — the lesser koodoo. They have very 
prettily marked skins of a grey colour curiously marked 
with white lines. Their horns, which are generally 
about twenty-five inches in length, are excessively 
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graceful, and grow in a well-proportioned spiral. They 
are about the size of a small donkey, but in spite of their 
bulk, they are very difficult to see in the thick bush. 
I obtained this specimen by the most persistent track- 
ing on the part of my shikarris, and yet, had they 
been by themselves I do not believe they would have 
managed to have hunted the animal down. Not that 
my share in the tracking was very pronounced, but 
on two separate occasions, when the trackers were at 
fault, and were discussing the advisability of returning 
to camp, I raised my eyes, and both times saw the 
animal staring at us about twenty yards away. Why 
the koodoo did not make good his escape I cannot 
conceive ; as it was, he simply courted death. 

It was a tremendous pursuit, but at last I had a 
chance of delivering a shot, and killing the animal. 
We cut him up then and there, and handed the joints 
to one of the shikarris, who climbed up into a tree. 
In the branches he stowed all the meat, and covered 
it over with thorny boughs, to prevent the hyaenas 
and the vultures feeding off it. This was necessary, as 
the afternoon was closing in, and the pursuit had led 
us a considerable distance from camp, so we were 
forced to leave the meat in a safe place to be fetched 
on the following morning. 
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A large herd of oryx — Rivers without water — A rhino amuses him- 
self — Guldah — Norfolk in Africa — After rhino — A bleached 
skull — An ancient animal — The gum-pickers' breakfast — u Like 
a bronze statue " — Bush-dogs — Woodland sprites. 

We struck camp after having spent a very successful 

week on the Tyuli Hills, and turned our faces south 

en route for the zebra country. Shortly after leaving 

camp I saw the largest herd of oryx I have ever 

seen. It is a difficult matter to estimate the numbers 

of a herd of animals unless one possesses some 

education in that line, but at the lowest estimate there 

could not have been less than five hundred head. 

This enormous herd galloped past us at a distance of 

a little over two hundred yards. It was a beautiful 

sight to watch. With glistening coats, and horns 

laid back, they tore past. Both J and I were too 

fascinated to think of firing. 

We occupied one of our old camping grounds on 
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this day, but the next morning we entered upon fresh 
ground, and shaped our course towards the wells of 
Farso. A heavy shower of rain had fallen during the 
early morning, and when we started we could not 
fail to notice how sweet and balmy the air smelt, while 
the whole ground was brilliantly coloured with the 
red and yellow flowers of the aloes, which flourished 
here in wonderful profusion. We soon came to fresh 
rhino tracks, which I followed for some miles without 
success. 

The nature of the country began to change. 
Instead of the gently undulating forest and grass- 
covered slopes we had been used to, we entered a 
tract of country broken by deep and wooded ravines. 
In any other country in the world there would have 
been a stream of water dashing frothily over the 
boulders at the bottom of these glens, but in this 
extraordinary land there existed every natural feature 
that is met with in and around a mountain stream — 
cascades, pools with gravelly bottoms, trees and green 
grass upon the banks — but no water! We had a 
good scramble in making our way by the banks of 
this waterless stream, but we came across little, except 
lion tracks, which were declared to be two days old. 
We also came upon a place where a rhinoceros had 
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been amusing himself. The ground was ploughed 
up in all directions, and bushes and shrubs lay 
uprooted, and scattered promiscuously about. It 
appeared as if the rhinoceros had suddenly felt im- 
pelled to go for something to ease his feelings. In 
reality, however, I believe that the brute simply 
creates this havoc in cleaning and clearing his horns 
from mossy and fungus growth which would otherwise 
form thereon. 

We gradually emerged from this enclosed and 
broken country into more typical Somali scenes — ■ 
bare thorny bush, white stony ground, twisted trees, 
and sunshine. Our camp, however, was a surprise. 
It was situated at a spot called Guldah, and was by 
far the prettiest place we had yet pitched our tents in. 
The actual surroundings might very well have been 
taken from some quiet meadow-land near the Norfolk 
Broads, and lumped down in Somaliland at Guldah. 
A great stretch of waving green grass, surrounded by 
lofty and leafy trees, met our astonished gaze as we 
suddenly came in view of our tents from over a bare 
hill-top. There was actually nothing African in the 
view, and really our worthy black followers seemed 
out of place amid the surroundings. This meadow- 
like landscape presented a charming appearance the 
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following morning as we started from camp. The 
air was fresh and cool, and the waving grass and 
shaking foliage of the encircling trees were all tinged 
with the golden rays of the rising sun. It was 
beautiful. 

We soon, however, fell in with rhinoceros tracks. 

J and his shikarris went off after a trail which 

quitted the road to the left, while I followed one which 
struck into the bush to the right. I chose the wrong 
one. My rhino led me a most fearful dance through 
the thickest, and in places quite impenetrable thorn 
jungle, which it was impossible to tackle. At one 
time we were close up to the animal, but he quickly 
vanished for good, after having inveigled us into 
this impassable country. While struggling amidst 
the brambles, I came upon a skull of a rhinoceros, 
whitened and bleached by many years of sun and 
rain. All the other bones had disappeared but the 
skull, too massive to be dragged away by the hyaenas. 
It had evidently remained in the same spot where the 
animal had died, but whether by old age or human 
agency there were no means of telling. 

Just as we had extricated ourselves from this 
thorny trap our attention was suddenly arrested by 
the sound of heavy firing some miles away. After 
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the first rapid discharges there was a lull, and then 
a single report of a heavy rifle. By these sounds I 

knew that J had met with better luck than I had, 

and so we turned our steps towards the direction 
whence the reports had proceeded. We eventually 
came up to J -'s party, and, as we had already sur- 
mised, found that he had killed. It appeared that he 
and his shikarris had followed the track of what was 
apparently a very large rhinoceros. After a short 
time they had come face to face with an enormous 

animal. Wounded by J 's first shot, the old 

animal had made a deliberate charge towards his 
attackers. Fortunately the charge was up a steep 
slope, and a heavy bullet made him change his mind, 
and he was of course finally killed. I walked with 

J to the place where the animal lay. He was 

indeed a fine specimen, and evidently of great age, 
for his hide and ears, which were much torn, spoke 
eloquently of his wanderings in the thick bush. His 
two horns were beauties ; the front one being twenty- 
one inches in length, and twenty-two inches round the 
base, while the second was twelve inches long. He 
had evidently encountered man before, for imbedded 
in the flesh of his head near the eye the iron barb of 
a Somali arrow was cut out. This piece of metal 
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was nearly six inches in length, and except for a 
quarter of an inch, had penetrated right into the flesh. 
It had evidently been discharged many years before, 
for the flesh had grown completely around the metal, 
and there were no signs of wound or scar. 

As it was necessary to cut up the fallen and 
ancient rhinoceros, the camels were halted, and we 
pitched camp close to the place where the carcase lay. 
I left our zariba once more, but my luck had altogether 
failed me (not that I could ever boast of much), and 
although we came upon many tracks, I never saw 
another animal that day. 

Determined to lose no chance of bagging another 
rhino, I was up betimes the next morning, and 
soon in the bush. We came upon the remains of 

the rhinoceros which J had shot the day before, 

and found that there was a native and two women 
cutting lumps of meat off the carcase. A score or 
so of vultures sat solemnly round on the stunted 
trees waiting for their turn to fall to. The remains 
were by this time distinctly "gamey," but the poor 
native gum-pickers did not appear to mind, for 
they had already lighted a fire, and some reeking 
lumps of flesh were broiling in the flames, permeating 
the surrounding bush with an odour of burnt rhinoceros. 
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They had probably gained the information that this 
treasure of food was waiting for them, from observing 
the vultures which hovered higfh in the air above it, 
and thus guided, had soon discovered this unusual 
banquet. Poor wretches ! Such a chance of a good 
meal seldom presented itself to them. 

Now the curious thing is to be told. We had 
turned away, after inquiring of the natives if they 
had seen anything in the way of game, to which they 
answered in the negative, when I raised my eyes, 
and there, not two hundred yards off, I espied standing 
immovable, another rhinoceros! I could scarcely 
believe my senses, for the bush was reeking with 
burnt flesh, and the natives were chattering and 
laughing in loud tones, and we had scarcely begun 
to even look for tracks to follow. There was no 
doubt about the matter, however, for there stood the 
animal like a bronze statue in full view in the midst 
of a small clearing, with his head turned in our 
direction ! Had I been by myself, or with only one 
native, I feel certain that I should have been able to 
have bagged this rhinoceros without difficulty. Un- 
fortunately I had three natives with me, and they in 
their anxiety to procure me a certain shot got so 
wildly excited, and whispered and gesticulated to such 
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an extent, that by the time they had been prevailed 
upon to move on, the rhino had become alarmed and 
decamped. We followed up the tracks, but without 
success. 

It was particularly disheartening, as this was the 
second occasion on which my too anxious followers 
had spoilt my chance of a certain shot. Another habit 
my shikarris had, and which I am convinced caused 
me to lose a lot of shooting, was that they always 
would carry the rifles on their shoulders. The sun, 
glinting on the barrels thus elevated, often alarmed 
the animal we happened to be stalking long before 
we ever arrived near enough for a shot. It was in 

vain both J and I endeavoured to make them 

carry the rifles in a different manner, but in spite of 
explanation and demonstration, the rifles always found 
their way back to the shoulder. 

The camels were perfectly crazy with fright on 
this afternoon and during the night. Whether it was 
that they smelt the dead rhinoceros, or that their 
nerves had become unstrung at the firing, or that a 
lion was prowling about, we never knew. They were 
constantly rising up in a body, and rushing madly 
about in all directions, tripping over the tent ropes, 
and getting lost in the jungle. Camels are generally 
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so undemonstrative that it was surprising to see 
them so moved, and it was not until two or three 
days had elapsed that they regained their wonted 
composure. 

As I was returning to camp, after relinquishing 
the pursuit of the rhinoceros mentioned above, we 
entered on the way an old water-course thickly over- 
grown with green grass. Suddenly two dark forms 
leapt into view, and commenced to utter a loud and 
hoarse bark. I raised my rifle and shot one. This 
proved to be a specimen of what the Somalis called 
" yei," or jungle-dog {Lycaon pictus)\ it is of interest 
as forming a kind of missing link between the domesti- 
cated dog and the remainder of the canine family. It 
was, in fact, so dog-like, that a feeling of compunction 
passed over me at having killed the beast. It has 
been stated that only domesticated dogs bark, but 
these two specimens certainly barked as we came 
upon them in their lair ; not, it must be admitted, a 
pleasing sound, but on the contrary a harsh, grating 
utterance, but nevertheless a bark. In appearance 
the "yei" is totally different from the wild dog of 
India and the East, being generally of a colour in 
which black and white predominate in irregular 
markings. The Indian wild dog, on the contrary, is 
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invariably of a foxy red colour, has a rather fuller 
tail, and in general aspect is a great deal less " doggy " 
than its African cousin. Both species, however, hunt 
in packs with untiring and terrible pertinacity, although 
in this respect the African " yei " is not on a par with 
the Indian wild dog, which does not hesitate to run 
down tigers. I asked my Somalis whether the packs 
of wild dogs ever killed lions ; they smiled, shook their 
heads, and said "No!" 

On coming to the brow of a hill, a few days after 
shooting this "yei," I saw below me a pack of about 
twenty similar dogs. They were quite unaware of 
my presence, and I stood and watched them for a 
long time. Some few were lying down, while others 
were playing in the most lively manner, pursuing 
one another round and round in circles, snapping at 
each other in a very dog-like manner, and leaping 
over the more sedate ones which were resting. From 
my elevated position I was able to watch them closely, 
and their lively movements gave them the appearance 
of a body of uncanny woodland sprites, gambolling in 
the stunted forest glades. 

Our next march was to Farso, which lay on one 
of the main tracks to Harar. It must not be imagined 
that Farso was a town, although I believe there was 
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a zariba a few miles away. Farso nevertheless is 
a remarkable place or locality, for in a cleft of 
the hill-side is a series of deep rock-hewn wells, a 
description of which I must postpone until the 
following chapter. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Farso — Curious and ancient wells — Drawing water — A sleeping land 
— More rock-hewn wells — Elephant v. rhino — Somali cooking — 
How a Somali eats — Fire from two sticks — Attempts at boot 
repairing — Sore feet — A tribute to Harar. 

Our tents at Farso were pitched on a small plateau, 
forming as it were a step in the hill-side. Standing in 
front of our camp a beautiful view lay stretched before 
us. The down-like hills in our immediate rear swept 
round in a regular horse-shoe curve, nearly shutting in 
the valley which lay immediately below us. This 
valley was thickly covered with thorn-trees, but one 
could easily trace the yellow gravel of the torrent bed 
as it wound out of the horse-shoe-shaped valley, until 
it was lost to view by more distant hill-spurs. In the 
distance down-like ridges ran in tier upon tier until the 
distance merged into an uncertain haze. 

Fifty yards behind our camp was a cleft in the hill- 
side, and in this cleft were the curious wells, cut in the 
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solid rock. There were altogether fourteen of these 
wells, though water was only obtainable from four or 
five of them. They were all of considerable depth, the 
deepest being no less than sixty feet. In any other 
country these wells would not be remarkable, but in 
Somaliland there are so few traces of man's handiwork 
apparent, that anything like these water-holes is bound 
to be noticed. 

Abdi, our head-man, on being asked who had 
made them, said that the Somalis themselves had 
fashioned them, but this is undoubtedly not the case, 
for, first of all, the Somalis possess no implements suit- 
able for so great a work ; and secondly, they have 
neither the knowledge nor energy required. They are 
quite satisfied to obtain water by scraping a hole in a 
torrent bed, and then scooping up the water with their 
hands. Personally I do not see how the wells could 
have been formed, except with the aid of blasting. 
They were probably made by the race which inhabited 
the country previous to the Somalis, and to whose 
ingenuity is credited the ruins of buildings and graves 
which are scattered through various parts of the land. 
The water was plentiful and good, and every man of 
our caravan had a good wash, while the camels, ponies, 
and donkeys had one of the few really satisfying drinks 
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which they were able to obtain during the trip. There 
was no kind of apparatus for raising the water, so the 
Somalis set about getting it out according to their own 
ideas. These ideas are unique, and extremely primi- 
tive. A chain of men perfectly naked stand on ledges, 
one beneath the other, inside the well, and conical- 
shaped wooden bowls are passed down, filled, and 
thrown up in rapid succession. As a full bowl is 
thrown up, an empty one is flung down, and so an 
endless chain of "empties" is passed down, while a 
constant stream of full ones reaches the well's mouth, 
where the contents are emptied into a roughly-made 
clay trough. All the time the workers are flinging up 
full bowls and catching empty ones they sing aloud, 
and generally appear to enjoy themselves amazingly. 

The reason of adopting this method of raising 
water is that the Somali possesses no vessel large 
enough to make it worth while lowering it at the end 
of a rope. To fill a trough by continually letting one 
of their little wooden vessels down with a rope would 
take all day, and even a Somali recognizes the value of 
time when there are so many camels to be watered ! 
We rested a day at the Farso wells, but gained no 
news of game being near, nor indeed did we find any 
traces of it. 
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From the top of the hills behind our camp a grand 
view was obtainable, the eye even catching sight of the 
Sebatti Weiii mountain, blue and dim on the far horizon, 
and distant no less than sixty miles in a straight line. 
To the north, south, east, and west lay ridge and 
valley, valley and ridge in endless succession, and over 
all brooded a great and grim silence. Here again there 
were no signs of human life, and the lonely hills and 
grey valleys, clad with grass and stunted thorn thickets, 
seemed waiting for occupation. And yet the deep 
rocky wells below our post of observation were proofs 
of man's former presence in this sleeping land — proof 
of the existence of men whose very being is now but a 
legend. The wells themselves are falling into disre- 
pair, more than half their number are already partially 
filled with fallen rocks, and the jungle growth is creep- 
ing nearer and nearer to hide from view these witnesses 
of man's presence in years long past. 

Some day perhaps, not so very distant, when the 
Nile sources have been opened to the light of civiliza- 
tion, and when Somaliland, aroused from its sleep of 
centuries, plays its part in the history of Africa, the 
world may see the trade routes broadened and thronged 
with laden caravans, even if the shriek of the loco- 
motive does not echo against the hill-sides. Then 
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Zeila and Berbera will regain the glory that was once 
theirs ! 

This may be "looking forward" with a venge- 
ance ; but let me quote what that great explorer, Sir 
Richard Burton, wrote concerning Berbera and 
Somaliland. 

"In the first place, Berbera is the true key of the 
Red Sea, the centre of East African traffic, and the 
only safe place for shipping upon the western Ery- 
thrcean shore from Suez to Guardafui. Backed by 
lands capable of cultivation, and by hills covered with 
pine and other valuable trees, enjoying a comparatively 
temperate climate with a regular although thin mon- 
soon, this harbour has been coveted by many a foreign 
conqueror. Circumstances have thrown it, as it were, 
into our arms, and if we refuse the chance, another, 
and a rival nation, will not be so blind." 

And again — " .... the extensive country of the 
Somal is by no means destitute of capabilities. 
Though partially desert, and thinly populated, it pos- 
sesses valuable articles of traffic, and its harbours 
export the produce of the Guraque, Abyssinian, Galla, 
and other inland races. The natives of the country 
are essentially commercial : they have lapsed into 
barbarism by reason of their political condition — the 
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rude equality of the Hottentots — but they appear to 
contain material for a moral regeneration." 

The temperature at Farso ranged from a day 
maximum of 84 (in my tent) to a night minimum 
(outside) of 63 . Although the former appears some- 
what high, the heat did not feel at all inconvenient as 
the elevation of the camp was considerable, and a cool 
breeze modified the apparent heat. And it must also 
be noted that the first temperature given above was 
that inside my tent — scarcely a fair place. 

In the cool of the following morning we struck 
camp, and started southwards once more. The track 
for some distance was particularly good for Somali- 
land, being one of the main trade arteries from the 
interior to Harar, distant about eighty miles in a 
north-westerly direction. Occasionally we met natives 
travelling thither, their donkeys heavily laden with 
bundles of skins, or bales of ostrich feathers, and gum 
for barter and exchange in the capital. 

The road tended southwards, and ran parallel to a 
long range of hills very similar in appearance to the 
English Cotswolds. Moving as we were in close prox- 
imity to a comparatively speaking busy trade route, 
game was of course scarce, some girnook gazelles being 
all we caught sight of. However, we soon left the 
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main track, and bearing south-west crossed over these 
downs, and entered a wilder country on the western 
slopes. Here we came upon some more rock-hewn 
wells, quite disused and overgrown with much tangled 
growth. These were not of nearly so great a depth as 
the wells of Farso ; and except as a proof of the pre- 
sence of water, call for no further remark. We soon 
saw the now familiar trefoil tracks of rhinoceroses 
crossing our path, but discarding these for the present 
we pushed on, until, having crossed a well-defined 
u col," we pitched camp in a pleasant open country 
backed by the breezy downs. Here we hoped to 
find good rhinoceros haunts, and a short incursion 
through the bush during the afternoon was fairly en- 
couraging, as we came upon tracks of elephants, 
rhinoceroses, and that of a solitary lion. None, how- 
ever, except the lion's^ were of very recent formation. 
The Somalis affirmed that elephant and rhinoceros 
are never found in the same district, as the latter 
animal invariably attacks the larger but better-tem- 
pered elephant. 

A fight between an elephant and rhinoceros must 
indeed be a sight worth seeing ! 

As we were returning to camp we came across 
large numbers of guinea-fowl, which we endeavoured 
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to knock over with stones, not wishing to disturb the 
neighbourhood by firing. . But we failed to enrich our 

commissariat. J in my absence had killed a good 

oryx, and as the animal lay close to camp, every one 
was soon provided with a plentiful supply of meat for 
supper. 

Our Somalis were not, as a rule, very particular 
about their cooking, and the way of preparing a meal, 
when away from camp, was simplicity itself. Having 
lighted a fire of unnecessarily large dimensions, and 
without the slightest regard whether it spread to the 
surrounding bush, they would cut off large lumps of 
flesh from the animal killed, and fling them down into 
the midst of the flames. After leaving the meat thus 
frizzling for a few minutes, they would dig it out with 
a spear point, and after giving it a slap or two, so as 
to dislodge any cinders or stones which might be 
adhering to it, would eat a huge quantity of it with the 
greatest relish. 

I feel bound to describe the manner of eating 
meat without the aid of forks as practised by our 
followers. Instead of resting the piece of meat on a 
stone, and then cutting off a mouthful, they invariably 
placed one end of the meat between their teeth, and 
held the other end with their left hand. With a sweep 
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of a knife held in their right hand they would sever 
the meat close up to the lips. If they did not happen 
to possess a knife, they sawed the piece held between 
the teeth off with a spear-blade. In either case it 
could not fail to strike the spectator as a peculiarly 
dangerous style of feeding — especially for the man's 
nose! 

The Somali method of lighting a fire without the 
aid of a match, or flint and steel, is interesting. It is 
the ancient method of rubbing two sticks together, an 
accomplishment I always imagined was confined to the 
savages, Red Indians, and cannibals of my early boy- 
hood's romance, and then it always struck me as one 
of the most difficult and impossible feats of these 
never-to-be-forgotten heroes. However, it is quite 
genuine, and a fact. Amongst other Somalis whom I 
gathered to my bungalow at Aden, when studying the 
Somali language, were three who professed themselves 
delighted to show me " how it was done." They cer- 
tainly upon this occasion did produce fire from two 
sticks, but only after thirty-five minutes of herculean 
effort, in which I and a fourth assisted until we poured 
with perspiration, and our hands were blistered. They 
explained that so much exertion would not have been 
necessary if they could only have obtained the proper 
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sort of sticks, which were not, it seems, procurable in 
Aden. I saw fire obtained by these means in Somali- 
land, and on these later occasions I must admit that 
the result was highly satisfactory. 

The mode of procedure may not be uninteresting. 
It is as follows : — Two pieces of wood are cut from the 
jungle, each a trifle thinner than a man's little finger, 
and about fourteen inches long. The end of one of 
these sticks is sharpened to a blunt point. About the 
middle of the second stick an indentation is made 
just large enough to receive the point of the first 
stick. This second piece is then laid flat on the 
ground and held firmly in position, generally by the 
fire-maker's toes. The indentation is of course upper- 
most, and in this the sharpened end of No. 1 is in- 
serted. While thus held in a vertical position this 
latter is rapidly made to revolve by rolling it smartly 
and continuously between the palms of the hand. It is 
necessary at the same time, to bear down with some 
force into the indentation, with the twofold object of 
keeping the point in its hole, and of obtaining a 
maximum of friction at the point of contact. In about 
three minutes the pointed stick will have considerably 
deepened the indentation in the centre of No. 2 stick, 
and a small wreath of smoke will issue from the hole 
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thus formed. At the same time a pleasant odour of 
charred wood will encourage the worker to persevere 
in his endeavours. Finely-powdered charcoal will next 
be noticed issuing from the point of contact of the two 
sticks, and if the upright stick is kept revolving with- 
out cessation, quite a little pile will be formed. This 
is gently blown upon until a portion of it glows. 
Some dried grass, tinder, or leaves is then applied, 
and blown upon, when the whole bursts into flame. 

Our boots and shoes were rapidly becoming the 
worse for wear, and although we brought all our know- 
ledge of shoe-mending into practice, still the result was 
not satisfactory. We tried to sole our worn-out foot- 
gear with oryx hide, and by means of a brad-awl and 
waxed string we sometimes appeared to have made a 
good job, but invariably after a few miles the sole 
would drop off, or become so loose as to make walking 
impossible. Then our followers used to try their 
hands at boot-mending, but the results were even 
worse than our own. The end of the matter was that 
our feet became so sore and blistered that it interfered 
greatly with our getting about. On the morning of 
August 20th, when I started after rhinoceros, I managed 
to get an enormous mattery blister on the sole of my 
foot, which completely laid me up for nearly a week. 
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However, we continued our journey southwards to- 
wards the zebra country, but it was somewhat trying 
being obliged to sit in the saddle doing nothing, while 
on every side was jungle which looked particularly 
promising. Our objective was a series of water-holes 
in a water-course called Dagah-Muddoo (Black rock), 
and thence we intended to push on to the desired 
locality. I had heard that the Abyssinians had recently 
constructed a fortified post at Dagah-Muddoo, and 
many were the stories we were told of the hardships 
and forced labours the Somalis of that district were 
put to by their new masters. 

As evidence that the stories were not fabrications, 
one day we met a party of Somalis heading towards 
Harar, and driving before them some fifty head of live- 
stock, comprising camels, cows, and sheep, as tribute. 
Behind the party rode an Abyssinian on a smartly 
caparisoned mule. 



CHAPTER XX 

Dagah-Muddoo — The Abyssinian fort — Providential dispensation — 
Zebra tracks — Sak&rah antelope — A baby lynx — Two little leopard 
cubs — A proud goat — A man-killing leopard — Up a tree — An 
automatic destroyer. 

The water-holes at Dagah-Muddoo have been exca- 
vated at a bend of a dry water-course, which forms one 
of the many channels which carry the rainfall south- 
wards to swell the waters of the Webbe Shabeleh, 
distant a hundred miles. The banks at Dagah-Mud- 
doo are somewhat precipitous, and on the western one 
is situated the Abyssinian post mentioned in the last 
chapter. It consists of a large square enclosure of 
rough palisading work about twelve feet in height. It 
is so placed as to command the water-holes and their 
approaches. In the interior are a score of rough dome- 
shaped huts, more or less in a dismantled condition, as 
the Abyssinians were not in residence when we visited 

the place. 
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Having watered our horses, we proceeded south- 
wards, using the gravelly water-course as a road, and a 
more pleasant one it would be difficult to find. The 
banks were plentifully shaded with primeval trees richly 
hung and festooned with fantastic creepers, and the 
bases of the trees were buried in luxuriant grass. 
Birds of varied plumage flew over our heads, and 
occasionally we espied startled gazelles peering at us 
from the wooded banks. In fact it was the freshest 
and greenest view which had met our eyes since we 
had started on our journey ings. There was not so 
much as a pool of water in the clean gravel bed, 
although it was evident, from the freshness of the wood- 
land growth on either bank, that there was no lack v of 
moisture beneath the surface. 

In a country where there are no roads it is a provi- 
dential dispensation to find the actual river-beds firm 
and dry, while the water which one generally expects 
to see, quietly percolates and flows beneath the 
traveller's feet ! Occasionally on the sand the trail of a 
snake, which had crossed the water-course, could be 
seen, but fortunately we were not troubled by these 
unpleasant reptiles. Just before halting for the night 
we saw hoof-marks on the sand ; these were pronounced 
to be the tracks of zebras, which roam about in small 
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herds of about a dozen, and of course seek the river 
beds for water. 

Our camp this evening was pitched amidst the tree 
on the bank. The place swarmed with the tin] 
sakarah antelopes, which bounded from the bushes 
alarmed at our approach. These pretty little animal: 
are not bigger than a hare, and possess horns generally 
about a couple of inches in length. They are gener 
ally called dig-dig or dik-dik antelopes, and are to b< 
found all over the country. 1 

A short march the following morning brought us t< 
the Hora Abedleh water-holes, and here we pitchec 
camp. Several hundred camels were being waterec 
when we arrived. The various herds were dividec 
into batches, and each awaited their turn to approach 
the water-troughs, and obtain their fortnightly drink 
with the utmost regularity. As it was early when 1 
arrived, I determined to ride off and see what signs oi 
game might be in the immediate neighbourhood. I 
had not gone further than a mile from the wells, when 
I shot a girnook gazelle, and immediately afterwards, 
raising myself in the stirrups (for my foot was still bad, 

1 Captain Swayne, in his Seventeen Trips through Somaliland 
classes the dik-dik antelope into three species. One — the Afadoqua 
Swaynei—he believes to be the smallest of the antelope tribe. 
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and I was obliged to ride) to obtain a better view over 
the sea of bush which stretched on every side, I saw 
ten large grey-looking animals leisurely making their 
way towards the stone-strewn hills around the spurs of 
which the water-course winds. In vain I endeavoured 
to make my shikarris see, but being on foot their range 
of view was restricted. At last a break in the bush 
allowed them a moment's look. 

" Zebras ! zebras ! " they whispered. 
We made all sail in chase, but the zebras scarcely 
seemed disturbed, for they, at a safe distance, turned 
round to stare at us, and then continued without hurry 
their leisurely retreat. 

We followed their tracks up the steep slope of a 
thorn-covered hill, and my pony had a wonderful 
proficiency in rock climbing, scrambling up the broken 
hill-side in a manner that would have been creditable 
to a mule. 

We at last came up with the herd, and saw their 
beautiful striped skins through the bush. Leaving my 
pony, I commenced a painful stalk with the aid of a 
stick, and eventually killed one of them. As may be 
imagined, there is very little satisfaction in shooting 

these harmless and handsome quadrupeds, and so J » 

and I confined ourselves to obtaining two specimens 
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each. Their flesh is very good eating, and the Somalis 
assert that it possesses great curative properties. 
Some of our men collected the rich arterial blood in 
empty jam tins, for use, they said, in case of future 
illnesses. 

The zebras were plentiful enough, but the nature of 
the country which they seemed to prefer made pursuit 
somewhat difficult. Their habitat consisted in isolated 
plateaus surrounded by deep and thorn-protected 
valleys on every side. I often heard the homely sound 
of a zebra braying, and sometimes would see one 
standing on the opposite slope of the valley which 
separated us. As the distance was invariably too far 
for a shot, a descent became necessary to reach the 
bottom, and then of course an equally tedious ascent 
up to the zebra on the other side. By the time we 
arrived near the spot where the zebra had been stand- 
ing, he had vanished, and all our labour was in vain. 
We used to hear the animals moving down the river- 
bed by our camp during the night, making for the 
water-holes, but although it might have saved consid- 
erable trouble to have shot them then, neither J 

nor I felt disposed to take advantage of their necessary 
nightly excursions. 

During our stay in this camp, some natives brought 
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us a young tasselled-eared lynx. We purchased it for 
a piece of cloth, and hoped to rear it, but the unfor- 
tunate animal had been three days in the natives' 
possession, and by the time we became possessed of 
it, it had become weakened from want of food and 
rough handling. It certainly spat, and swore, and 
glared in the most approved feline manner ! We made 
it as comfortable as possible, and fastened it to my 
tent by a light string tied round its neck. We also 
provided a snug little bed for it, composed of dry grass 
and leaves, and were glad to see that it lapped milk 
eagerly, though I now think that a good piece of 
bloody meat would have been a more suitable food. 
However, in spite of our care, we were not to possess 
our pet for long, for the next morning the animal was 
in extremis. Its hind limbs were already becoming 
cold when we looked at it. I took it in my lap and 
tried to force some warm milk down its throat Even 
as it lay in my lap at the last gasp, its fierce cat-like 
nature showed itself, for the little thing swore and 
showed its teeth at the metal spoon with which 
I was endeavouring to feed it. This was its last 
effort ; a few minutes later it uttered a little sigh and 
died. 

On another occasion some natives brought us two 
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little leopard cubs — small light grey animals with well- 
defined black spots. These cubs could only have been 
a few days old, for their eyes were as yet unopened, 
and the native who brought them to us, fed them with 
milk poured down their throats with a sea-shell. If 
they had only been a few weeks older, or had we been 
in a country where milk could have been obtained, we 
might have reared them. As it was, neither of these 
conditions were possible, so we were reluctantly obliged 
to relinquish all hope of keeping them. We endea- 
voured to buy a milch goat, which could have suckled 
the youngsters, but the only foster-mother procurable 
had very little milk to give. We gave the little 
leopards a good drink nevertheless, and they fixed on 
to the udders, evidently imagining that they were once 
more with their mother. The goat itself did not 
mind ; apparently she was proud of the fact of being 
the only goat in the land which had suckled two 
leopards ! 

Thousands of camels must have been watered 
during our stay at the Abedleh water-holes. As there 
was a moon, watering used to be continued until a late 
hour, the natives sleeping in groups round fires on the 
bank. 

But during the night, after everything had quieted 
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down, and with only a watch-fire or two flickering 
amidst the trees, there was so little to indicate that 
there were men in the neighbourhood, that a panther 
crept stealthily from the hills close by, and came to the 
water-holes to drink. As he was creeping down he 
must have suddenly blundered upon one of the parties 
of Somalis, who were fast asleep after a hard day's toil. 
At all events one of the sleepers woke, and raised a 
cry on seeing this deadly visitor. The man's neighbour, 
startled by the cry, jumped up, and the same instant 
the panther leapt at him, and broke his neck. 

Of course the whole locality was roused in an in- 
stant, but before anything could be done, the brute had 
vanished, and only the dead man remained to mark 
his visit. This incident occurred one night about a 
hundred and fifty yards from our zariba. 

Needless to say we were both ready to wreak 
vengeance on the man-killer, but the animal never gave 

us a chance. J sat up one night in a prepared 

zariba, well concealed from view by branches cut from 
the trees around, and constructed close to the spot 
where the catastrophe had taken place. One of our 
goats was tied up a few paces in front of the loophole 

in the zariba wall. J says he saw nothing of the 

leopard, but his shikarri, who watched with him, told 
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him once that he saw a leopard creeping down the 
river-bed in the moonlight. At any rate the goat 
was not troubled by visitors. The only disturbance 

during the night, was when some animal (J 

thinks it must have been a zebra or antelope) 
came up, and began to calmly eat the leaves from 
the cut branches of which the watching-place was 
formed ! 

The animal in question never realized that he was 
within a foot or two of human beings ! This fact 

speaks volumes for the silence of J and his shikarri 

during their long watch, not to mention the skilful and 
natural manner in which the zariba must have been 
constructed. 

I tried the Indian method of a mechin in a tree, 
but without success. Trees of any respectable size 
being so scarce in Somaliland, this mechin business 
was not at all understood by my shikarris, and it was 
only by insisting that their prejudices were overcome, 
and a platform duly rigged up. The panther did not 
put in an appearance, even the bleatings of the goat 
below failing to lure wily " spots " to his doom. But 
although I was thus disappointed in my hopes, the 
watching well repaid me. Perched up in my tree, I 
saw and heard, unseen myself, the forest life at night 
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I shall never forget the beauty of that night. The 
moon, just past the full, gleamed white on the dry river- 
bed, and streaked it with the black shadows of the 
trees on the opposite bank. The night wind blew soft 
and cool, and just stirred the creepers and long grasses 
below me, and the moonbeams penetrating the trees 
illuminated with a patch-work of white and black the 
forest glade wherein I watched. It was deliciously 
lonely. I could not help repeating Shakespeare's lines, 
they seemed written for a night like this — 

" The moon shines bright : In such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise, — in such a night 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, 
And sigh'd his soul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night 

In such a night, 
Did Thisbe fearfully o'ertrip the dew ; 
And saw the lion's shadow ere himself, 
And ran dismayed away." 

My first visitors were some hyaenas of the spotted 
kind. Unconscious of my presence they came clumsily 
galloping along in couples, now and then stopping to 
utter their ghostly and long-drawn howl. Their power 
of scent could not have been very acute, for they in- 
variably passed by the tied-up goat without notice, 
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although on a later occasion I learnt that a goat is 
considered a succulent morsel by the spotted scavenger. 
The height I was from the ground doubtless prevented 
them winding me. The goat, however, whenever the 
hyaenas cried, evinced great alarm, and struggled to 
break away from his tether, unconscious of my pro- 
tecting rifle just above him. Fortunately for the 
goat the rope held, and kept him in safety under 
me. As night wore on other visitors put in an 
appearance. 

A tiny dig-dig antelope, not much bigger than a cat, 
crept out of the bush, and stood looking nervously 
around him. The white body of the goat gave him 
rather a shock, and in his alarm at this unusual appari- 
tion he uttered a sharp little hiss — almost a whistle — 
and bolted back again whence he came. He was not 
gone, however, for long, for he soon returned, this time 
accompanied by his mate. They were evidently bound 
for the water-holes, about two hundred yards distant. 
Poor little things ! one would imagine that forest life 
could have few charms for them, seeing how fearfully 
they moved that night to the water, and in what terror 
they were lest every bush should contain some lurking 
foe. 

At about one o'clock the moon sank below the tree- 
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tops, and darkness fell over the stunted forest glades. 
As it was useless watching any longer, I woke my 
shikarri, who had long before fallen fast asleep, and 
lighting the lantern, we packed up, and walked back 
to camp. 

J arranged what may be called an automatic 

destroyer for the leopard. A small but very strong 
thorn wall was built in the shape of a semicircle. In 
the bight a goat was tethered as bait. The only means 
of reaching the goat was from the open side. This 
was protected by two Snider rifles lashed a few inches 
off the ground on forked sticks one at each end of the 
thorn fence, the muzzles pointing inwards, muzzle to 
muzzle. Connecting the triggers of these loaded rifles 
was a stout string, over which an animal making for 
the goat was bound to trip. By thus unconsciously 
disturbing the string, the intruder fired the rifles into 
himself. The Somalis were intensely interested in 
this experiment, and regarded the arrangement as a 

marked proof of J 's cleverness. At dusk J set 

the rifles, and full of expectation we all returned to 
camp, distant about three hundred yards. Half-an-hour 
passed, when suddenly the report of the rifles informed 
us that some animal had ventured into the deadly zone 
of the semicircular zariba. Every Somali was on his 
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feet in a moment, and all tore off at top speed to the 
scene of action. 

Every one hoped that the man-killing panther had 
met his fate. The goat was intact, and one of the 
rifles had been discharged, but in the dark we could 
find no signs of any animal having been shot. So we 
reloaded and set the rifles and again retired. No 
other sound disturbed us that night. The following 
morning, however, when we went to examine matters, 
the goat had disappeared entirely, not as much as 
a blood-stain, or piece of bone, or even a footmark in- 
dicating in what manner. After looking about in all 
directions, we found, at the bottom of a small gully, a 
spotted hyaena shot through the heart. This was of 
course the result of the shot we had heard the previous 
evening. The rifles had been excellently trained. 
We concluded that the animal had tripped against the 
connecting cord, and had received the bullet, as in- 
tended, through his heart. 

By a dying effort it must have frantically dashed 
clean through the stiff thorn zariba, and had fallen 
dead into the gully where we found the body. The 
hole thus made had evidently been the means of ingress 
and exit of the next visitor, who, profiting by the first 
one's calamity, preferred this back entrance into the 
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charmed circle, to the more roomy but fatal front door. 
Whether a leopard, lion, or hyaena took the goat even- 
tually there was nothing to show : the curious fact 
being, that not a vestige or remnant of the goat was 
ever found. It had vanished from human ken ! 



CHAPTER XXI 

Northwards — Sebatti Wein mountain — Lofty ant-hills and Egyptian 
obelisks — The kingdom of Punt — An ancient ruin — Church or 
mosque? — The vanished horse — Our camels lost — Milmil — A 
quarrelsome Midgan — Phacochcerus sEthiopicus worthy of its 
name ! — The Haud again. 

An extract from my diary will give a good idea 
of how the days we did not shoot (chiefly owing to 
sore feet) were spent 

" August 28th. — Eight weeks from Berbera to-day. 
As my foot is still a bit sore after yesterday, deter- 
mined not to go out. So sketched, wrote up diary, 
and inspected the men's rifles. Considering it was a 
surprise inspection, they were all very satisfactory. 

Cut J 's hair with the clippers in afternoon. At 

4.30 took stock of all that we have got in the way 
of stores, and find ourselves well off with the exception 
of tobacco and spirits. Dined to-night off zebra flesh. 
Min. temp., night, 58V 
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On August 29th we calculated that it was time to 
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turn our faces northwards, and start on our return 
journey towards the coast. These Hora Abedleh 
water-holes were the most southern point we reached. 
Up to the day mentioned above, when we turned, we 
had done twenty-eight marches, and calculated we had 
traversed about 355 miles, although, as I have already 
explained, we cared nothing about the distance we 
had come, exploration not being in our programme. 
We first of all retraced our steps up the river-bed 
to the Abyssinian post at Dagah-Muddoo, and then 
entered new country by turning eastward. Here we 
regained what may be called the open country, where 
bush only grows in scattered patches, and a clear 
view of hill and valley is obtainable. Game was 
not plentiful, if I except rhinoceroses, tracks of which 
were very numerous. I shall not weary the reader's 
patience by detailing each day's shooting, but shall 
hurry on until we came within appreciable distance 
of the enormous rampart-like elevation called Sebatti 
Wein, which, it will be remembered, I have already 
mentioned as having been seen from the hills at 
Farso when sixty miles distant. Surrounded as the 
mountain is by steep rifts and ravines, the usual routes 
lie some distance from it. I am not aware whether 
its summit has ever been reached by any European 
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traveller, but from the appearance of its craggy sides, 
overhung with bush and creepers, it would seem likely 
to afford a grand place for sport. Lions are numerous 
in its neighbourhood, for they evidently take ad- 
vantage of its impenetrable recesses for their lairs, 
and from its heights they watch the surrounding 
country for feeding herds. It was on the plains sur- 
rounding this hill that we came across the tallest 
and most perfect specimens of the buildiqgs of the 
white ants. These ant-hills, as they are commonly 
but scarcely accurately called, are indeed quite a 
feature of the scenery in these parts. They can be 
counted by the score, and look exceedingly like 
clusters of reddish-coloured chimneys. They occurred 
throughout all Northern and Western Somaliland, 
but none were equal to the Sebatti Wein examples. 

J and I discussed a somewhat fanciful theory 

that the ancient Egyptians obtained their idea of their 
obelisks from ant-hills similar to those we saw in 
such numbers. A famous Egyptologist mentions a 
theory, that the Egyptians before the era of their 
settlement in the Nile valleys arrived in Africa from 
the East, crossing over by the straits near the present 
island of Perim. They occupied, it is stated, the land 
of Abyssinia, and the neighbouring lands, and at last 
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found their way to the Nile, where they have left us 
such tangible proofs of their greatness. Might they 
not have perpetuated in their new home on the Nile, 
the memory and legend of the southern land of their 
origin, by copying in granite these strange natural 
pillars, which are such a feature in the landscape? It 
is accepted now that the ancient kingdom of Punt 
was situated in the country now known as Somaliland. 
During the Eleventh Dynasty, the Egyptians pene- 
trated as far as this land, and many curious details 
are known now as to their reception, and of the visit 
of the Princes and Queen of Punt to the Egyptian 
Court, in the most approved of modern styles. So 
it will be seen that Egypt and Somaliland have 
had communications even from the dawn of time. 
Whether the fact of the modern Somali's wooden 
pillow being a facsimile in shape and design to those 
now discovered in the ancient tombs of Egypt had 
any bearing on the matter, or is merely a coin- 
cidence, J and I could not decide. Thus theor- 
izing we skirted round the southern and eastern 
side of Sebatti Wein, and on the farther side we found 
a broadish river-bed, with the usual water-holes. 
Here we got news that a lion that morning had seized 
a sheep from a flock, and had carried it off. J 
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determined to start in pursuit, while I fixed upon a 
place for camp. 

J returned after a couple of hours, and told 

me that after following the lion's trail for a mile or 
so, his party came to a patch of grass, and while 
traversing this, the lion had jumped up, from almost 
under their feet, and with a growl had bounded away 
into the bush, leaving the partially-eaten sheep behind 

him. J determined to build a zariba, and sit up 

and watch for the lion's return during the night. By 
an error of judgment on the part of his shikarris, 
one of the donkeys was tied up as bait, outside this 
sariba, instead of leaving the carcase of the sheep 
to entice the lion back. The consequence was that 

the lion, which J said he heard moving about 

him all night, evidently suspected something was 
wrong, and nothing would induce him to venture 

close enough for J to obtain a shot. It was 

brilliant moonlight, and there is no doubt that the 
lion, when he returned to finish his sheep, was 
completely nonplussed by discovering, instead of a 
succulent carcase of mutton, a live donkey! So un- 
fortunately J had his night watch to no purpose. 

The next morning, when J had returned from 

his vigil, we started for a place, or rather for some 
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water-holes called Dagahbur (dagah being stone, and 
bur hill). About two miles from these wells we came 
upon a most unexpected sight. This consisted of 
nothing more nor less than a hewn stone edifice in ruins. 
Such an unusual thing in Somaliland demanded an 
investigation, so we dismounted and examined it. It 
was built of partially squared lumps of white lime- 
stone, and the ruins extended over about twenty-five 
square yards. They consisted of an outer wall much 
decayed, and a main building inside. This latter part 
was divided into two large chambers, the sides of 
which were open, consisting of pointed arches. The 
pillars of these arches were round and massive, 
while the capitals were square, reminding one very 
much of the ordinary Norman type of architecture. 
The building had probably possessed an upper storey, 
or perhaps a flat roof, a much-decayed and only 
partially trimmed rafter remaining. The walls had 
been plastered over, but this had to a great extent 
been broken away, and we could thus observe that 
the blocks of stone beneath had been put together 
without mortar, and the crevices between the blocks 
had been roughly filled in with small chips of stone. 1 

1 "Simultaneously with these ... we find a different kind of 
construction, popularly called Phoenician, and probably used by that 
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Grasses and other growths sprang from the crannies 
and corners of the wall, while bits of coarse burnt 
red brick (not sun-dried) were lying about in all direc- 
tions, proving that there must have been many more 
buildings than are now apparent. The earthen floors 
were uneven and grass-grown, and many of the walls 
and pillars were leaning over in such a threatening 
manner, that it was evident their complete demolition 
was only a matter of a few years. Many square 
blocks of stone also lay about in the grass around 
the ruin. I looked for signs of other buildings, or 
for indications which might show how water was 
obtainable, but could find none. 

Of course our Somalis could give us no informa- 
tion concerning these ancient buildings, except the 
exclamation "God knows!" On being pressed they 
said, " God is Almighty ! " and on further questionings 
said the Gallas had built them ; while one remarked 
that a padre had erected the edifice. It may have 
been indeed one of those Christian churches erected 
by the former inhabitants of the country, who were 

people. In this the stones are sometimes much smaller and often 
polygonal ; these are fitted together, but without cement, and when 
the stones cannot be made to fit closely, small chippings of stone 
are wedged in between the joints to make all firm." — Parker's Concise 
Glossary of Architecture. 
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driven by the Somalis towards Abyssinia. Lieutenant 
Speke also came across somewhat similar erections 
in 1854 while exploring the eastern portion of Somali- 
land, Burton, in his First Footsteps in East Africa, 
states that the first-named traveller learnt from a 
MS. belonging to his head-man, that in a.d. 1413 
a certain Darud bin Ismail fled to this portion of 
Africa from Mecca. " In these days the land was 
ruled, they say, by a Christian chief called Kin. . . . 
Darud collected round him, probably by proselytizing, 
a strong party ; he gradually increased his power, 
and ended by expelling the owners of the country, 
who fled to the north-west as far as Abyssinia." So 
it is possible that the ruins near Dagahbur may be 
the remains of a Christian house of worship. They 
may, on the other hand, be the remnants of a mosque. 
The Eastern Christians always built their churches 
facing Jerusalem, and the Mahomedans their mosques 
fronting Mecca. Now these two cities and Somali- 
land are all in the same straight line, so it is im- 
possible to come to any conclusion, by considering 
the orientation of the ruins. 1 But whether mosque 

1 As Burton writes on the same subject, " Nothing, however, is 
easier than to convert St. Sophia into the Aya Sufiyyah mosque." — 
First Footsteps in East Africa, vol. ii. 
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or church, these ruins are highly interesting to come 
across in modern Somaliland. 

At the water-holes at Dagahbur we found the 
natives watering their flocks in some excitement. 
They told us that the previous night a lion had eaten 
one of their ponies. They took us to the spot where 
the calamity had occurred. Every vestige of the 
horse, except the mane, and a few locks from the 
tail, had disappeared — not a single bone remained. 
This general clearance had probaby been accom- 
plished, after the lion had retired gorged, by hyaenas, 
whose tracks had totally obliterated every mark of the 
lion. In vain we cast about in ever-widening circles, 
but the trampled earth gave us no clue as to the 
direction taken. This was a pity, as the lion probably, 
gorged to repletion, had only moved a short distance 
away. 

It was a most fortunate thing for us that the lion 
and hyaenas had taken the edge off their appetites, 
for when the man on camel duty came to drive in 
the camels at sun-down, he found to his dismay that 
seven were missing! The prospect was distinctly 
disagreeable, for we were just on the southern border 
of the waterless Haud, and all our transport would 
be required for the carriage of water. Fortunately 
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it was a moonlight night, and so every man, armed 
with spear or rifle, started off to search the surrounding 
jungle. The camels had, however, not been discovered 
by the next morning, so we were obliged to remain 

in camp, and J and I began to discuss what 

arrangements would be necessary for crossing the 
Haud with our diminished transport train. During 
the forenoon, however, we heard shouts and songs 
of rejoicing, and a few minutes later the whole seven 
missing ones were driven into camp with much sing- 
ing. They looked none the worse for their night 
out ! Had, however, we been a night earlier in arriv- 
ing, I fear that we should not have been so lucky 
in recovering our camels, with a hungry lion and 
hyaenas prowling about. 

Being at length enabled to start we struck across 
country towards Milmil, which name indicates rather 
a locality than a definite spot, as indeed is the case 
with many other Somali names. Milmil consists in 
a valley which originates from the extreme southern 
edge of the Haud plateau. This valley deepens as 
it proceeds southwards, and collects within its slopes 
a number of tributary water-courses, which eventually 
carry the surface water into the Webbe Shabeleh. 
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In the dry beds of these river-courses are various 
groups of water-holes, the most frequented being those 
called Giga-ib. The bed here is very broad, and the 
holes, which are only two or three feet in depth, can 
be counted by dozens. The water was indifferent, 
but with a spade there is little doubt good water 
could be obtained. Our camp was pitched in a 
prettily wooded spot on the bank. As we should 
come across no more water until we reached Hargeisa, 
distant one hundred and ten miles, it was necessary 

* 

to lay in a sufficient stock for our journey across the 
Haud. 

When the casks were being filled up the following 
morning a strange Somali was captured by our men, 
and brought a prisoner to me. Our men said that 
as they were drawing water, this captive had hustled 
them, and on their remonstrating he had fixed one 
of his poisoned arrows (for he was a Midg&n) in his 
bow, and was about to loose it at them, when they 
managed to disarm him. Since it was extremely un- 
likely that this solitary man would interfere without 
provocation with half-a-dozen well-armed fellows, it 
was very clear that if the man had threatened them 
with an arrow, it must have been in self-defence. 
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So I restored his bow and arrows, and dismissed 
him. 

Using the bed of the waterless stream as our road, 
we made excellent progress, and travelled straight 
towards the distant sea — due north ! The only animals 
we saw were some wart-hogs. Their Latin name is 
Phacoclicerus sEthiopicus. They are extraordinary- 
looking animals, and do credit to their scientific 
appellation ! Their chief peculiarity is their enormous 
tushes or tusks, which project at right angles to their 
jaws, curling inwards over the snout in a remarkable 
manner. On the lower jaw they also have two 
tushes, growing in a similar manner, but of smaller 
dimensions. They have also a fine stiff bristly mane, 
and two curious excrescences or warts below the 
eyes. They grow to about the size of a Newfound- 
land dog, and are of a dark pig hue. As they are 
of the nature of a pig, no Somali will go near, 
much less cut up or skin a dead one, so our pur- 
suit of these animals was not as keen as it should 
have been, for their skulls make noble and curious 
trophies. 

As we went on, the flat-topped hills on either 
side became lower and lower, and the river-bed 
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narrower, until at last the valley merged upon the 
Haud proper. The Milmil-Hargeisa route is perhaps 
the best known of any, and the track the whole way 
across is well trodden, and unmistakable, although 
narrow. 

The more I saw of the enormous plateau the more 
I liked it! True, there was no water, but the air 
was always so fresh and bracing, and there was 
ever plenty of variety as regards country. Sometimes 
there would be miles of waving yellow grass, over 
which the eye could range to the horizon ; then at 
other times thick tangled bush, that kept the traveller 
to the beaten track. Again, we would come to a 
composite growth — copses of gudah thorn-trees, 
separated by wide stretches of pleasant grass-land. 

And then the nights! These were delightful, as 
they always are in the East, more especially if the 
moon happened to be shining. Acres of lonely forest 
and leagues of grass-land stretched on every side. 
The breeze, fresh and pure, would rustle the long 
grass, white in the moonlight. And then when one 
had had enough of Nature, one could look upon our 
snug little camp, almost like a ship in the middle of 
the ocean. The white tents, with their intensely dark 
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shadows, the men's fire glowing bright, and yielding 
forth a trail of sparks, every time it was stirred, the 
ring of sitting camels, chewing so solemnly, and 
appearing to be in such deep thought! All these 
and many more are memories never to be forgotten. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Graves — Watering ponies — A thirsty leopard — A dead goat — A long 

vigil—" Through the heart." 

Once or twice we met caravans returning home 
after the excitement of town life at Berbera. Saluta- 
tions were exchanged and hands shaken. The natives 
were always glad to greet the white man respectfully 
but without cringing. 

At intervals along the road we came across graves 
either of holy men or chiefs. The actual graves were 
surrounded by an enormously high stockade formed of 
tree trunks, which were so planted as to incline inwards 
at the top. Our men on coming to one of the stockades 
would pluck a handful of grass and place it in the 
interstices of the fence, muttering at the same time a 
pious ejaculation. 

Our second march on the Haud was a long and hot 

one, and the sun was low in the west before we had 
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selected a place for camp. We had shot nothing all 

day, until J at the last moment knocked over an 

aoul gazelle a few score yards from the place where we 
eventually pitched camp. It was a pleasure to watch 
our parched horses drinking their fill from the in- 
valuable zinc bath. The usual custom is to water 
horses every second day whenever water is scarce. 
Ours used to get, on the odd days, the water we had 
washed in. On these occasions we took care not to 
use soap. The system struck us both as bad, to allow 
a thirsty horse to drink ad lib. every two days ; and it 
would have been far better to have given a smaller 
quantity every day. However, as it appeared to be 
the Somali custom, and the ponies had been brought 
up to it, we did not interfere. This was the first camp 
on our homeward route where we dispensed with a 
thorn zariba round the camp, but with what results I 
will now relate. 

As the sun set, a pleasant, breeze sprang up, and 
towards the north we could see broken clouds trailing 
earthwards, and betokening rain. We had our dinner 

in the cool of the evening outside J 's tent, and as 

we sat eating, the shower from' the north passed over 
us, and we had to carry the table and chairs inside. 
The rain soon passed off, and left the earth and grass 
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cool and fresh-smelling. Then the stars shone out 
gloriously, until dimmed by the glow of the rising 
moon. After dinner I returned to my own tent with 
my lantern, and leaving the light there, I walked out 
a little way from camp to look at the moon, and enjoy 
the freshness of the night. 

On returning to my tent, I began preparations for 
turning in. Water was so scarce that I was obliged, 
in order to obtain a wash the following morning, to 
keep the water I had already refreshed myself with, so 
I placed my basin just outside my tent, hoping that if 
it rained during the night, my stock of water would be 
increased by the time dawn came. I sat in my tent 
for some time with the door-fly open to the night air. 
The jungle all around was perfectly silent, and brilliantly 
flooded with the light of the moon. Behind my tent 
the camels were chewing the cud, and close to them 
the ponies and donkeys were picketed, while our 
followers dozed round a good fire, and the whole camp 
was guarded by a sentry. 

As I looked out towards the silent bush-land the 
silence was broken by the distant bark of a fox. Then 
again stillness reigned. Even as I sat thus in my 
tent, a feeling of something uncanny approaching came 
over me, and the fact of the door being open to the 
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jungle roused me, and caused me to lace it up, leaving 
a small aperture at the top for purposes of ventilation. 
I got into bed, and taking up my Whitaker's Almanack, 
began to read. I had not read very long when my 
attention was arrested by something lapping the water 
from my washing-basin, which I had placed outside. 
At first I thought it must be one of our sheep or goats 
which had broken loose, and had come to refresh itself. 
Then I remembered that sheep or goats do not lap 
when drinking, and as the lapping still continued I got 
up, remarking to myself that some thirsty little fox had 
smelt the water, and had come down to drink, and I 
inwardly resolved that I would not disturb it. I put 
my head out of the hole I had left for ventilation, and 
looked down at my basin, which almost was touching 
my tent wall. At first in the deep shadow thrown by 
the tent I could not make out the indistinct form I 
saw lying outside. 

Then in an instant I distinguished the beautifully 
shaped body of a panther, stretched alongside the tent, 
and greedily lapping from the basin. The animal was 
not six inches off me — the canvas only between us! 
His spotted head lay over the white enamelled basin, 
with a paw on either side of it. The extraordinary 
thing was that the animal never saw or heard me! 
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I withdrew my head, and taking my '500 Express, 
loaded it. The lapping continued. Then a difficulty 
presented itself as to how I was to fire the rifle. The 
gap I had left unlaced was just big enough for my 
head, but it was quite impossible to fire from it because 
the panther lay so close against the tent side. I 
might have risked a shot through the tent wall, but I 
was unwilling to miss, and I thought a wounded 
panther ripping the tent open with its claws would be 
rather unpleasant. 

While thinking how I should act, the lapping 
ceased ; I looked out : the animal had gone, and all 
lay still and lonely in the moonlight. How I regretted 
my indecision at not risking a shot! However, no 
one was to blame but myself, so I called to the sleeping 
Somalis, and told them to look to the horses and 
themselves, as a panther had been drinking at my tent. 
They received my information with incredulous smiles, 
evidently thinking that I had been dreaming. But 
when I showed them the footprints of the animal as 
he had crouched over my basin, their disbelief vanished, 
and they hurriedly tethered our remaining goat about 

ten paces in front of my tent. J called out, and 

inquired what was up, and upon my telling him, he 
said he had heard the lapping, but had put down 
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the noise to the dripping of our filter, which we were 
accustomed to keep going all night. The goat having 
been satisfactorily tied up to a small bush, every one 
retired, and I, with rifle ready, stood inside my tent, 
watching. 

When the stir in camp had subsided the goat at first 
appeared uneasy, looking round in every direction, and 
occasionally bleating. Half-an-hour passed, and then 
the goat becoming accustomed to his position quietly 
sat down, and nibbled at the grass. I thought this 
must be a sure sign that no panther could be near, for 
it was natural to suppose that the goat's instinct would 
have warned it of any danger near at hand. So I too 
sat down on my bed, still holding my rifle. 

I had not been sitting down for more than ten 
minutes, when I was aroused by an awful squeal from 
the tethered goat. I sprang to my feet, and looked 
out. There in the moonlight I saw the panther on 
the goat's back, the two swaying and struggling in a 
confused mass. I raised my rifle, and taking as careful 
an aim as possible, fired. 

The smoke obscured my view, but, alas ! I heard the 
footfall of the panther on the sand bounding away. I 
had evidently missed! How vexed I was at my 
failure! The Somalis were on the spot directly my 
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shot had roused them, and going up to the goat, which 
lay quivering on the ground, cut its throat They 
said the animal's neck was broken. My shikarri 
cheered me by saying that the panther was certain to 
return when all was quiet, and so I determined to con- 
tinue my watch. I watched steadily from half-past eight 
until two the following morning, not venturing to sit 
down lest I should miss the animal's return, I was 
determined that if another chance was vouchsafed me, 
not to lose it by any lack of vigilance on my part. 
During my long vigil, not a thing disturbed me, and I 
got quite tired at watching the white body of the dead 
goat. 

At two o'clock my shikarri came to my tent, and 
whispered that he did not think it was any use watch- 
ing longer, as evidently the panther had been too 
thoroughly scared to return. He added that he would 
just go, however, and see if he could find any blood 
trail, to show whether I had at any rate wounded the 
animal with my first and only shot. 

I watched him and three others go up to the goat, 
and with a lantern search the ground. They soon 
called out that I had evidently hit the panther, as there 
was a lot of blood about. They followed this track 
for about ten yards, and I saw them arrive at a clump 
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of grass. No sooner had they reached this spot, than 
they all burst into a wild cheer, for in the midst of the 
grass lay the panther, shot through the heart! My 
bullet had entered his chest, and then penetrated the 
heart, but with true feline tenacity of life, the animal 
had been able to bound away, and then had fallen 
dead. So my weary watch for over five hours had 
indeed been futile, as the animal whose advent I had 
been waiting had been lying dead within thirty yards 
of me all the time ! 



CHAPTER XXIII 

My pony sickens — Somali method of progress — Pony dies — Hargeisa 
— Another pony succumbs — The sea ! the sea ! — Berbera — A 
week of rest — The auction sale — The Tuna — Aden. 

We duly photographed the panther, and then skinned 

it, the first thing the next morning, and at a little after 

seven o'clock resumed our journey. I had not gone 

very far before I realized that something ailed my 

pony. The poor beast endeavoured to struggle on, 

but there was a numbness and a deadness about its 

motions that made it manifest that it was very sick. I 

of course dismounted, and then its breathing became 

very laboured and convulsive, and its flanks quivered. 

We unsaddled it, and leaving it under the charge of 

one of our men, with instructions to follow when it 

became cooler, I pushed on. There was now only 

one pony between two of us, and as both J *s 

and my feet were now very sore and tender, it was 
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somewhat painful going. J kindly shared his 

pony with me, and we unconsciously fell into the 
Somali way of arranging matters where there is only 
one pony and two men. It is rather ingenious, and 
is as follows. The man on foot starts, say half-an-hour 
before the mounted man, and walks on at a good 
swinging pace. The mounted man then starts, and 
galloping along, eventually overtakes his companion. 
He, however, does not stop, but gallops on past him 
for two or three miles further. Then he dismounts, 
and loosening the girths, ties the pony to a tree. 
Leaving the pony, he starts off walking. By the 
time the first man on foot reaches the tethered pony, 
the animal is quite rested, and is ready to carry his 
new rider another stage forward. By this means vast 
distances can be covered in a day, each man riding 
and walking alternately, and the pony getting a good 
rest, and sometimes grass, every few miles. The one 
drawback is that the man on foot may arrive to find 
the pony killed by a lion. In this case the plan has 
its drawbacks. 

We managed to proceed about ten miles when one 
of our men overtook us, and told us that my sick pony 
could not move forward at all, so there was nothing to 
be done but to encamp where we stood. This happened 
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to be an exceedingly awkward place to be obliged to 
remain at, for we only had a sufficient supply of water 
to last us until we reach Hargeisa, over fifty miles 
away. The camels soon came up, and our tents 
were pitched, care being taken not to dispense with 
the usual thorn zariba, after the previous nights 
experience. 

My horse crept into camp towards evening. He 
was very bad, and his breathing was so violent as to 
shake his whole frame. We tethered him outside 

camp, taking care to keep him well away from J 's 

pony. The Somalis could offer no means of cure, and 
although we offered nearly our last water to the poor 
beast, he refused to drink. The following morning he 
was still alive, but while we were at breakfast, discuss- 
ing how we should proceed, the animal suddenly fell 
down and died, an immense quantity of thick white 
foamy froth issuing at the same time from his .mouth. 

This misfortune partially solved our difficulties for 
us, and as we now had no inducement to stay any 
longer, we started, and made the best of our way 
towards Hargeisa. We arrived at this place two 
days later (September 9th), after encountering heavy 
showers of rain and hail, which soaked every one to 
the skin time after time, and we had to trudge for 
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many miles ankle-deep in water. But at last Hargeisa 
hove in sight, and we were soon in camp at the same 
spot we had before occupied. On the second day 

after our arrival J 's pony succumbed, after a few 

hours' sickness, to the same disease that mine had died 
from. After some difficulty we prevailed on two 
Somalis to let us have their horses on hire for two 
marches to help us over the last hundred miles to the 
coast, promising them Rs. 2 per diem and rations. 

On September 12th we commenced our last lap 
homewards. The two marches having been duly 
accomplished, we were left horseless, as nothing would 
tempt the horse-owners to go further from their homes, 
so we paid them up, and they turned back towards 
Hargeisa. One of the horse-lenders, while resting 
by the way, got bitten by a snake, at least so he said, 
and for a few hours he was rather queer, but before he 
left us he had entirely recovered. We tried saddling the 
donkeys, but they were so small that the saddles nearly 
hid them, and our feet, when we were astride, rested 
on the ground. Perhaps this was just as well, for I 
fancy the little animals would have collapsed with us 
on their backs. Finally I saddled a baggage camel, 
and although this means of progress was not very 
imposing, it was reasonably comfortable, and enabled 
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us to make good progress. On September 15th we 

started very early on our camels (for J had 

followed my example), and after going some ten 
miles we saw a thin blue line over the hill-tops in 
front of us. Like Xenophon s soldiers we shouted, 
" The sea! the sea!" 

A little later Berbera burst upon our view far away 
below us. We encamped that night at the same sand 
hillock near which we had halted our first night out. 
The following morning we alighted off our camels in 
front of the Residency, having been seventy-six days 
absent from civilization. 1 We walked over to the 
Residency, and there received a hearty welcome from 
our old Aden friend, Captain Abud, who had suc- 
ceeded Captain Cox as Political Resident of the 
Somali Coast Protectorate. He insisted that we 
should stay with him, and for a whole week we 
were entertained in noble style in the Residency. 
It was, indeed, a pleasure to use the splendid baths, 
and to rest from our travels in the broad verandahs 
cooled by the sea breeze. Two days after our arrival 
our camels and other paraphernalia were sold by 
auction on the sea-beach close to the native town. 
The announcement of the impending sale was pub- 

1 The total distance traversed was about 600 miles. 
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lished by beat of drum, and when the eventful day 
arrived we soon had around us a large crowd of Arabs 
and Somalis. An Arab, named Mahomed Karramani, 
made a first-class auctioneer, sparing neither voice nor 
gesture in his endeavours to sell the lots well. The 
bidding was very spirited — especially for the historical 
zinc bath ! We sat under the auctioneer, and noted 
down the prices obtained as each lot was disposed of. 
The camels were looking very fairly well, although the 
long marches between Hargeisa and the coast had told 
on them. 

The highest price obtained for a single camel was, 
I find on reference to the sale book, Rs. 36, and the 
lowest Rs. 1 2 ; the average for the whole twenty-five 
being Rs. 27, which was a very satisfactory price to 
obtain. Besides the camels, we of course sold the 
donkeys, the surplus rice, the remaining tobes, and our 
cooking-pots, etc. 1 

The following morning we settled up with our 
followers. We gave "chits/' or characters, to those 
who deserved them, and a small extra payment (back- 
sheesh) to each one. They all departed thoroughly 
satisfied. We were sorry to part with them, for they 
had served us well, and their behaviour and general 

1 The total realized by the sale was Rs. 811, 5 as. 
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demeanour had been most excellent throughout, and 

. * ■ 

of course all this had added much to our own enjoy- 
ment of the trip in Somaliland. 

On September 23rd we embarked on the Tuna for 

* 

Aden. Our worthy skipper, who had caused us so 
much amusement, had left, so we were unable to pre- 
sent him with the "two little monkey skins" which 
he had asked us to bring him. The wretched little 
Tuna took twenty-five hours to traverse the 100 miles 
between Berbera and Aden, and right glad were we 
when the grim, parched heights of Jebel Shumshan 
(Aden) rose from the blue sea ahead of us. Two hours 
later we were passing down Aden harbour, where 
eventually the creeping Tuna dropped anchor. 
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Ant-hills, 73, 232 
Aoul gazelle, 87, 89, 92, no, 157 
Asker Gurrad, a chief of the Habr-Gerhajis 

tribe, 96, 97, 98, 140, 145, 156 

Beads, 131 

Berbera, 9, 14, 15, 18, 21, 22, 28, 32, 47, 69, 

177, 208, 230 
Birds, 64, 65; considered by Somalis unfit 

for eating, 125, 131, 217 
Blanc-mange, 189. 190 
Boots and shoes, our, worn out, 214 
British'lrtuence, 163, 177 
Bulbar, 9 
Burkhad, a chief, 137, 138, 139, 140, 142, 

144. 145. 153 
Burton, Sir Richard, 8, 9, 61, 208, 237 
Bustard, 71, 87, 157 

Cabul tent, 99 

Camels, 21, 25, 26, 27, 29, 32,33, 70, 93, 119, 
130, 200, 2x8, 222, 239 ; sell our camels by 
auction at Berbera, their prices, 257 

Caravan, our, 21 

Castor oil, Cockle's pills, and faith, 3 

Clerical I. O. U.'s in India, 24 

Clock, our, 68, 69 

Cloth, American, preferred, 10 

Cocks and hens, none, 125 

Dagahbur, in Ogaden, 235 

Dagah-Muddoo, 215, 216, 231 

Deria, our cook, 35, 36, 37, 38 

Dhows, Arab, 14 

Dig-dij? antelope, 42, 71, 218, 226 

Djibuti, French port, 9 

Dogs, the jungle, or " Yei," 201, 202 

Donkeys, 21, 86, 87, 234, 257 

Elephants, 77, 134, 135, 136, 138, 143, 144, 

146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 210 
Exports of Soma] Hand, 9, 10 

Farso, 194, 202, 204 
Filter, our, 81 



"Fol.'the, 131, 132 
Foxes, 71, no, 246 

Gaga-ab, 240 

Gallas race, the, 45, 46 

Gan-libah, the Lion's Paw, 63 

Ghalib, my second shikarri, a pure Somali 

of the Habr-Gerhajis tribe, 39 
Girnook antelope, 120, 155, 2x8 
Goats, 222, 223, 224, 225, 228, 249, 250 
Golis range, 43, 62 
Guinea-fowls, 71, 126, 210 
Guldah, 195 
Gum-pickers, 188, 190 
Graves of holy men and chiefs, 244 

Hahns, 158, sour and filthy, never cleaned, 

159 
Harar, 9, 10, 47, 202, 209 

Hares, 43, 7 1 

Hargeisa, 71, 73, 74, 76, 82, 254, 255 

Hartebeest antelope, 84. 87, 88, ixo, 155 

Haud, the, known as the waterless country, 

76 
" H£rios," or camel mats, 25, 50 
Honey-bird, the, 112, 113, 114, 1x5 
Hora Abedleh water-holes, 218, 231 
Hyaena, the, 29, 65, 66, 67, 71, 225, 228, 

238; the striped, or Didhar, 71, 155 

Ingenious plan for two to traverse vast .dis- 
tances with one pony, 253 
Ismail, Asker Gurrad's cousin, 156 
Italy, her influence is now nil, 177 

Jackals, 29 
Jigjiga, X62, 168 

"Kareef," the, 31, 71 
Khansa bushes, 32 
King Solomon's Mines, 72 
Koodoo, the lesser, 191 

" Laferug," 64 

Lee-Metford rifle. 126 

Leopards, see Panthers. 

Lions, 66, 71, 77, 85, 86 ; shoot from a thorn 
zariba ; or walk and track ; or ride, 102, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 107, xo8, 109, 112, xi6, 
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117, 120; the magic word "Lion"! 121, 
122. 123, 126, 128, 132, 133, 143. 145. 210, 
232. 234. 239 
Lynx, tassel led -eared, 221 

Maritime Plain, 15, 16 

Median, 104, 224 

Midgans, the, 57. 90, 125, 240; they only use 

dogs for hunting, 125 
Milmil, 239, 242 
Mimosa bush. 43 
Mineral wealth, 61 
Moonlight, 225 
Mussulmans, 38 

Obok, French port, 9 

Ogi'ulen, 157 

Oryx antelope, 71, 82, 83, 87, 92, 93, no, 

126, 133. 157 ; a herd of at least five hundred, 

193, 211 
Ostriches, 124, 136, 154 
Our private stores, 23 
Our twenty wooden casks for water, 23 

"Pain-killer," 4 

Panthers, or leopards, 71, 78 ; two cubs, 222 ; 

a Somali killed by one, 223, 224, 228, 247, 

248, 249, 250, 251 
Parker's Concise Glossary of Architecture, 

'2$$, 236 
Ponies, our, 19. 21, 63, 90, 92, 151, 252, 253, 

254. 255 
Public toilets, our, 119, 158 
Punt, Queen of, 233 

••Ratels," 121 

Rations and wages of our followers, 22 

Rnvine deer, 71 

Red-billed ox-pecker, 131 

Residency at Berbera, 17, 18, 256 

Rhinoceros, 160, 162, 182, 184, 187, 188, 194, 

195. 196, 197, 198, 199, 210 
Rhinoceros Peak, GOl-Wheyil, 181 
Ruins, large hewn stone— perhaps a Christian 

church, or mosque, 235, 236, 237 

Sakarah antelopes, see Dig-dig. 

Scorpions, 129 

Sebatti Wein, 179, 207, 230, 233 

Shakespeare, 155, 225 

Sheep, their peculiarities, and their export, 

54. 55 
Sheikh of Hargeisa, 75 
Snakes, 129, 217 
Snider rifles, 17, 19. 139, 144, 149, 150, 160, 

169, 171, 176 
Somalis, 16, 32; their daring pluck and 



bravery, 40, 41 ; their language. 43 ; 
their colour and personal appearance, no 
trace of the negro, their clothes, and their 
food, 48, 49 ; they are nomads, and why, 
50; divided into tribes, sub-tribes, and 
clans, their feuds, 51, 52; their songs and 
minstrelsy, 53, 127, 128 ; their weapons, 
55, 56, $7 ; their women, 58 ; their ponies, 
bridles, and saddles. 63, 141, 142, 143. 151 ; 
their opinion of photography, 79; their 
axes, 80 ; their war-cry, 85 ; consider dogs 
unclean, 125 ; theirsimple ignorance, 152; 
their wonderful tracking, 100, 132 ; their 
faith and respect for the English, 163, 164; 
their cuisine, and eating, 211 ; how they 
make fire, 212, 213, 214; uncivilized 
Somalis never smoke or get drunk, 40, 
The Somali language has r.o written char- 
acter. 45 

Somaliland, currency of, 24 ; money almost 
unknown, 24; imports of, 9, 10; large 
trading caravans from Harar to Berbera, 
and its climate, 59. 60, 99, 242 ; under th* 
English Protectorate has an important 
future, 207, 208 

Soothsayer, a, 133, 134 

Suez. 208 

Sway ne ( Capt.« Seventeen Trips through 
Somaliland, 218 

Temperature, 60, 91, 99, 120, 160, 209 
Thorn-trees, 28, 32, 34; the "wait a bit," 

132, 157, 182, 186, 187 
Ticks, 129, 130 
" Tobes," 75. 98, *37. *57 
Tortoises, 74 

Treat, a, milk direct from a cow, 154 
Trophies, our, 172, 173, 190, 191 
Tuna, and her skipper, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10. n, 

12, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20, 258 

Vultures, 109. no, in, 112, 144 

Water, lack of, 60, 81, 82 

Water-bottles, made by the Somalis. 158. 159 

Water-holes, wells, and courses. 42, 70, 71, 

74. 205 
Watering horses, 245 
Webbe Shabeleh, 239 
Wells, ancient rock-hewn, 205, 206 
Wild asses, 71 

Wild boar. Wart-hog, 71, 72, 241 
Wild jungle dogs, or " Yei," 201, 202 

Zaribas, 78, 80, 81, 234 

Zebra, 193, 217, 219, 220 

Zeila, appearance of, and trade of, 8, 9, 10, 47 
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